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More money for the same fruit means-- 


ROGDE 


REDUCES DECAY 
RETARDS SHRINKAGE 


Fifty Florida houses are shipping this better looking, better keeping fruit. A third of 
this year’s crop will go to market under the protection of Brogdex. The market is pretty 
well informed of its advantages. Many buyers are specifying Brogdexed fruit and many 
auction sales show Brogdexed fruit getting a premium, frequently topping the market for 
similar sizes and like quality. The advantages you may reasonably expect from Brogdex 
are 


IBk 
FLORIDA auunany 


GAINESVILLE 


The satisfactory experience of 50 houses will justify a careful check up of these advan- 
tages, any one of which will more than repay you for the small service charge per packed 
box for the Brogdex treatment. Brogdex can be installed in your plant with little, if 
any, interruption to normal packing operations. Let our Brogdex man submit a. pro- 
posal without obligating you in any way. 


B. C. SKINNER, Pres. 
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Write for this free booklet by Bayard F. 
Floyd, noted authority on citrus culture. 


I/ contains valuable information concern- 


ing Spring citrus fertilizing. 


~ CONTROLS 
FULL FRUITING 


POWER 


icor for quick, luxuri- 
ant growth and bloom 
.. . strength to set and 


start the crop you'll harvest in 
the Fall—these must come from 
your Spring application of citrus 
fertilizer. 


Trees emerging from their 
winter sleep need food to re- 
energize them to full fruiting 
power. The Spring application 
supplies it, controlling the new 
growth, the bloom and the set- 
ting of the crop. 


The Spring application starts 
the job that you expect the all- 


important Summer application 
to finish . . . the start that must 
be made if later cultivation and 
care are to yield full returns. 

The Spring application is “Go” 
to your citrus trees. And use of 
IDEAL FERTILIZERS means a 
head start toward a profit-win- 
ning finish. 

For 38 years IDEAL FERTI- 
LIZERS have maintained Florida 
leadership because of their proved 
excellence. Naturally you want 
time-tested worth in fertilizer 
for your Spring application. 
Naturally, then, you'll use 
IDEAL BRANDS. If you want 
help in solving your grove prob- 
lems, write. We’ll be glad to send 
a field expert without cost to you. 


FERTILIZERS 


pe EXCLUSIVELY BY 
WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


All of your profit 


starts here... 


N these times of better farming, all of your 

profit is in quality yield, quick yield, heavy 
yield per acre. Look facts in the face! All of your 
profit comes out of the ground; but soil can’t 
grow a profit in today’s market without the 
help of plenty of plant food—the right sort of 
plant food that you’re sure to get in every bag 
of “‘old reliable” V-C fertilizer. 

Make your ground rich, start your profit 
there in the soil and grow this profit big, with 
V-C fertilizer. Get a heavy crop, an early crop, 
the finest your land can produce. Demand V-C, 
insist on V-C, buy and use no other fertilizer 
but V-C. Make your farming profit—the profit 
that can come from nowhere but the ground 
in your fields—a V-C profit that pays you well. 


FERTILIZERS 


Vrrermta-Carouina CHEMICAL CorP., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers in all distribution points 
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Let’s Quit Sobbing About Prices 
And Organize This Industry 


Action at the wailing wall never got anybody anything but red eyes. 
Complaints, accusations and a sore head will never raise the price 


levels of fruit or stabilize the industry. 
There is only one solution. It is cooperative control of the crop. 


Study the report of the organization committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Florida Citrus Exchange as reproduced in the state press. 
If you have not seen it, we will be glad to send you a copy direct. If you 
are interested in the FACTS of the situation, you have them in that 
report. ut | 
Get into the Exchange, or get somebody else in. Put your shoulder to 


the wheel and build that cooperative control. 


Then you will have earned your right to complain—but, fortunately, 


there won’t be anything left to complain about. 


75% cooperative control of the crop will make the industry consistently 
profitable to the producers and keep general business good throughout 
the state. 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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The Growers and Shippers 


League 


Address Made by President L. B. Skinner at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Growers and 
Shippers ‘League of Florida, December 23, 1930 


We are here to hold the Seventh ° 


Annual Meeting of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida. It is a 
strange coincidence that today the 
citrus industry is faced with another 
crisis somewhat similar to that which 
we were experiencing at the time of 
the organization of the League, seven 
years ago. From Biblical times until 
the present time events seem to recur 
in cycles. Therefore though it may 
seem strange that we are at this 
time faced with very serious distribu- 
tion problems which are intensified as 
a result of regulations and restric- 
tions imposed on the handling and 
marketing of our citrus and vege- 
table crops, history is only repeating 
itself, 

Due to the general business de- 
pression over the entire United States 
and other countries, the fact that 
Florida and California both have 
bumper crops, and also to the fact 
that Florida still is suffering a re- 
action from the effects of regulations 
and restrictions imposed on account 
of the Mediterranean Fruit Fly, the 
citrus and vegetable industries are 
facing some very difficult problems. 

It is therefore extremely fortunate 
that we had the foresight seven years 
ago to perfect an organization con- 
sisting of the leading growers and 
shippers of. perishables of the state, 
through which we can work as a unit 
m negotiating with the railroads in 





L. B. Skinner 
President of The Growers and Ship- 
pers League 


matters affecting our mutual interest 
along transportation lines. 

It is a well known fact that very 
little can be accomplished im times 
like this through the effort of an in- 
dividual, working alone. It is only 
thru unified effort that we can hope 
to obtain the best results. When prob- 
lems involving transportation must 


be faced they can only be successful- 
ly met by #hose who are seriously af- 
fected working as a unit. This can 
best be done thru the unanimous sup- 
port of organizations of proven value, 
such as our League. 

We can point with pride not only 
to the accomplishments of this year, 
but of each year since our organiza- 
tion. We must not forget that as a 
result of the action taken by the 
League in behalf of its members and 
the citrus and vegetable industries of 
our state that the transportation 
costs on citrus and vegetables have 
been decreased in excess of one and 
a half million dollars annually, for 
the last two years, and these benefits 
will continue fer sueceeding years. 
In addition to this through its watch- 
fulness it-has been able, with the as- 
sistance of other organizations, to 
prevent the imposition of penalties 
which would have imposed enormous 
burdens on these industries. 

We are indebted to the carriers 
originating our traffic in Florida for 
their wisdom in re-establishing fast- 
er schedules to the northern markets 
such as prevailed prior to the war. 
We are also indebted to the initiative 
of some of the southern lines which 
have taken active steps in relieving 
the serious difficulty of vegetable 
shippers in routing their products via 


(Continued on page 28) 
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y’s Annual Report 


Growers and Shippers 


This League was organized just 
seven years ago on December 23rd, 
1923, to serve the interests of the 
citrus and vegetable growers and 
shippers of Florida along transporta- 
tion lines. 

Let us at this time take stock and 
satisfy ourselves of the profits, bene- 
fits and protection to our members 
and the industry as a whole obtained 
by our organization, as well as the 
benefits received from our last year’s 
labor. 

While there have been no major 
cases decided during this season in 
which the League participated, we 
have nevertheless, represented our 
members in several cases before the 
Commission and have handled many 
matters of importance affecting trans- 
y ortation. 

With an average expenditure of 
$23,810.00 annually, since our organ- 
ization, we have made savings in 
which our members are continuing to 
participate on shipments made by 
them each year as follows: 
Estimated Annual Reduc- 
tion in Citrus Line Haul 
Rates $1,000,000.00 
Estimated Annual Reduc- 
tion in Refrigeration Rates 
: se wo) as $500,000.00 
Estimated Annual Saving 
by preventing payment of 
special charge for use of 
refrigerator cars for ship- 
ping citrus and vegetables 
pe i ae $900,000.00 
Estimated saving by 
Southern carriers agree- 
ing not to adopt a charge 
for Diversion in Southern 
Territory $250,000.00 
Estimated savings to Veg- 
etable shippers by pre- 
venting restriction of rout- 
ings on class rates which 
would have made higher 
commodity rates appli- 
cable $300,000.00 
Estimated saving by hav- 
ing tariffs suspended pro- 
posing increases for Rules 
210, 243, 250 and 251 $100,000.00 


- $3;050,000.00 


a 


League 


By J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary 





If this estimated amount of saving 
were only effective for one year, and 
the entire expenditures of the League 
since its organization were charged 
against one year’s saving, it would 
show a return on the investment of 
over 1800 percent. However, many 
of these savings will continue year 
after year. 

During the past seven years the 
League has handled with Freight Bu- 
reaus and individual railroads a large 
number of proposals’ involving 
changes in rules, regulations or 
charges for transportation, which, if 
they had been made effective as pro- 
posed, would have very heavily pen- 
alyzed our perishable shipments from 
the state. We have also submitted to 
the car carriers changes in rules, 
regulations and charges, which, when 
approved by them, have been very 
beneficial to our industry. 

During this year we submitted our 
final evidence and recommendations 
for future rates and weights on veg- 
etables. We are daily expecting the 
Examiner for the Commissioner to 
make public his recommendations to 


the Commission for rates on vege- 
tables from Florida, which in his 
judgment the evidence shows should 
be applied for the future, but this 
has not yet been received. 

Storage in Transit 

We were able to get the Railroads ~ 
again this year to publish provisions 
for Storage in Transit of citrus. This 
privilege will probably be used more 
toward the end of the season than at 
present. 

In my last report I referred to 
conferences which we had held with 
the carriers seeking reduced sched- 
ules on fruit and vegetables to north- 
ern markets. During this year we 
have seen put into effect 4th morning 
delivery not only to eastern markets 
but to Chicago and St. Louis and 
carriers have published these sched- 
ules and are successfully maintain- 
ing them. 

At this time I want to compliment 
our initial Florida Railroads upon 
their splendid response to our re- 
quests during the year for storage in 
transit for citrus, faster schedules to 
northern markets and particularly the 
interest of some of them in publish- 
ing a rule in the Eastbound Vege- 
table Tariff which permits billing veg- 
etables from all points in Florida, ex- 
cept from stations on the Florida 
East Coast Railway, permitting the 
protection of the lower class rates 
via the regular commodity routes. 
This insures the protection of regular 
re-icings via commodity routes and 
the protection of fast schedules at 
the same time giving our vegetable 
shippers the benefit of the lower class 
rates. 

Your Secretary as Chairman of the 
Citrus Committee of the Southeast 
Shippers Advisory Board has furnish- 
ed this Board throughout the year 
with estimates of the number of cars 
of citrus to be shipped three months 
in advance, in order that arrange- 
ments may be made for an adequate 
car supply. 

The Traffic Committee of the Leag- 
ue has been quite busy this year with 
matters pertaining to the interests of 
our members. Several conferences 


(Continued on Page 31.) 
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Orange Industry Being De- 
veloped In Sao Paulo 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
has recently been making strenuous 
end avors to promote the exports of 
its fruits, especially oranges and 
bananas, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from Consul C. R. Cameron at Sao 
Paulo. The climate of Sao Paulo is 
favorable for the production of many 
different fruits but bananas and cit- 
rus fruits are especially favored. Ba- 
nanas do particularly well on the hot 
coastal plain, while citrus fruit 
thrives on the plateau where the 
temperature at times reaches the 
freezing point. 


The development of the orange 
growing industry in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, points to increased 
competition for American oranges in 
foreign markets, particularly in Great 
Britain. The bulk of the American 
oranges moving to the British mar- 
ket is exported in the months June- 
November. During the four months, 
July-October, of this period, about 
the only competition which American 
oranges have had to meet in the past 
in that market was from oranges 
from South Africa. In the past two 
years, however, increasing quantities 
have also been imported during those 
months from Brazil. During 1928 the 
British imports of oranges from Bra- 
zil amounted to 9,850,000 pounds as 
against 1,344,000 pounds in 1927. 


Oranges have the most promising 
future of all the fruits grown in the 
State of Sao Paulo, according to 
Consul Cameron. The number of or- 
ange trees in the State in 1928 was 
1,235,000 from which 1,378,000 cases 
of 65 pounds each were produced. 
The area of the greatest promise for 
the production of oranges in the 
State is that of Limeira, which has 
316,000 orange trees in bearing and 
about 1,000,000 trees which will 
come into bearing in about three 
years. It is estimated that within 
three years this district alone will 
produce 1,500,000 cases of oranges. 
Complete equipment for a small pack- 
ing house has been purchased in the 
United States. This packing house is 
to be erected in Limeira in time to 
handle the orange harvest beginning 
in March, 


Quality of Sao Paulo Oranges 
The leading varieties of oranges 


produced in the State of Sao Paulo 
are the Bahia Navel Orange and the 
Pera, or Pear Orange. The navel or- 
ange is smaller than the California 
orange of that type and is often dis- 
colored. The navel is the more im- 
portant variety and ripens from 
March to August. The pear orange, so 
called because of its shape, is smaller 
than the Sao Paulo navel and does 
not yield as heavily. It is of consid- 
erable value for local consumption 
purposes because it is harvested from 
August to March, when no navel or- 
anges are available. In Sao Paulo or- 
anges of all varieties are usually 
grafted on the stalk of a hardy native 
variety, known as the “Caipira’”’. The 
Sao Paulo orange in general is some- 
what seedy and fibrous, but sweet 
and of an agreeable flavor. It varies 
greatly in all of its qualities, how- 
ever, and one of the principal prob- 
lems of its culture is to produce fruit 
of a uniform size, color, and flavor, 
with the elimination of seeds and 
fiber. 


Orange Exports of Sao Paulo 


While the orange exports of the 
State of Sao Paulo, practically all 
through the port of Santos, are still 
relatively small compared with the 
exports of bananas, the trade is grow- 
ing and considerable development is 
expected in this direction as soon as 
the new trees come into bearing. In 
1927 a total of 7,606,000 oranges was 
exported from the port of Santos as 
compared with 2,466,000 in 1926. On 
the basis of 150 oranges to a 65 
pound case this would be equivalent 
to 50,708 cases in 1927 as compared 
with 16,442 cases in 1926. Most of 
these were shipped to Germany and 
England. Exports of: bananas from 
Santos in 1927 amounted to 4,229,- 
000 bunches as against 3,991,000 
bunches in 1926, mostly to Argentina. 

Packing Legislation 

The Government of the State of 
Sao Paulo on December 31, 1928, 
passed a law providing for ,the con- 
trol of the grading and packing of all 
agricultural products exported from 
the State. While the law covers all 
farm products it is directed chiefly 
to fruit export, states Consul Camer- 
on. Following is a summary transla- 
tion of this law: 

Article 1 
The Executive Power is hereby au- 


thorized to organise through the De- 
partment of Agriculture the fiscaliza- 
tion of the preparation, packing, 
standard types, and classification, of 
agricultural products destined for ex- 
portation. 

Article 2 

For the execution of this Law, the 
Executive may institute the fiscaliza- 
tion of groves directing the destruc- 
tion of decayed fruits so as to avoid 
the propagation of plagues and tak- 
ing measures so that there may be 
obtained in such groves the great- 
est advantage -from the _ culture 
of the orange and other national 
fruits, so as to perfect as much as 
possible their intrinsic and extrinsic 
qualities. 

Article 3 

The Executive Power is likewise 
authorized, for the execution of the 
present law, to enter into agreement: 

(a) With the railway companies 
in order that the transport of fruit 
be made in suitable cars properly 
cleaned and in rapid journeys. 

(b) With steamship companies in 
order that the exporters may not 
lack the space which they need in the 
cold storage chambers of their ships 
for the exportation of whatsoever 
quantity; 

(c) With the Santos Dock Com- 
pany for the purpose of having in- 
stalled a dry air cold storage plant 
especially for the storage of fruits 
destined to exportation; 

(d) With the Government of ad- 
joining States in order that the prod- 
ucts destined for consumption within 
the territory of this State, or for ex- 
portation through the port of Santos, 
be properly fiscalized in order to com- 
bat frauds, poor preparation and im- 
proper conditions of preparation, and 
packing for transportation; 

(e) With the Federal Govern- 
ment so that through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there may be ex- 
ercised in Santos the necessary fiscal- 
ization against poor quality or prep- 
aration, or improper packing of the 
products destined for exportation. 


Pity the farm people who are too 
unappreciative to enjoy Nature’s vast 
variety of country delights. 


Birds that lay high priced winter 
eggs must have good care. 
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Review Shows Upward Trend 
In Use of Citrus Fruits 


Per capita consumption of oranges 
in Canada, the leading foreign mark- 
et for the American product, aver- 
aged about 23 per cent higher than in 
1926. In 1929 Canada imported more 
oranges than in any earlier year. 
This was due partly to the large or- 
ange crop in the United States that 
season. In the period 1926-1928, 
about 84 per cent of Canadian or- 
ange imports were from the United 
States, a little over 14 per cent from 
Japan, and most of the remainder re- 
exported oranges from the United 
Kingdom. 

The gradual increase of mandarin 
oranges imported from Japan during 
this period is an interesting develop- 
ment. Although the total is small, 
they offer considerable competition to 
American oranges around Christmas 

time, since practically the entire 
quantity imported from Japan en- 
ters Canada through Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, in December. Oranges 
are imported from the United States 
all during the year, but the heaviest 
months are December and March. 

United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom imports more 
oranges than any other country in 
the world, and is next to Canada as 
a foreign market for American or- 
anges. The annual net imports in the 
period 1921-1928 averaged 11,500,- 
000 boxes, as compared with 8,700,- 
000 boxes in the period 1909-1913, 
an increase of about 33 per cent. 
During the post-war period, Spain, 
supplied an average of 81 per cent, 
Palestine 11 per cent, Union of South 
Africa 4 per cent, United States 1% 
per cent, and Italy 1 per cent. A 
little over 1 per cent was supplied 
by other countries. The proportion 
from the United States amounted to 
6 per cent in 1927 and again in 1929 
to this much or more. The imports 
from Spain and particularly Pales- 
tine and South Africa are on the in- 
crease. Imports from Palestine have 
increased to a volume almost 5 times 
that of 1920, and those from South 
Africa are about three times larg- 


er. Imports from Italy and the Brit-. 


ish West Indies have declined from 
the pre-war levels. 

Spanish oranges arrive on the Brit- 
ish markets in November, continue 
heavy until June, and taper off in 
July. This is the period of heaviest 


imports. Palestine oranges are sold 
from December to April, and Italian 
oranges from January until March. 
Oranges are imported from the Brit- 
ish West Indies mainly from October 
until December, and from Australia 
from June to December. These coun- 
tries supply most of the oranges dur- 
ing the “winter” season, November 
until May. Oranges from the Unit- 
ed States are imported throughout 
the year, but the heaviest arrivals 
occur during the “summer’’ season, 
May to November, when Spanish and 
Palestine oranges are diminishing or 
off the market. Oranges shipped from 
the United States during this period 
are California Valencias, South Afri- 
can oranges are sold during the sum- 
mer season, July to November, In- 
creasing shipments from Brazil and 
Argentina are also being made dur- 
ing this season. 


The growing consumption of or- 
anges in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the summer and early fall is the 
most significant feature of the Brit- 
ish market so far as American grow- 
ers are concerned. This is still the 
“off-season” for oranges, but imports 
during these months are formerly of 
the year’s imports. In 1929 imports 
into the United Kingdom during the 
months of May to November reach- 
ed a record level as a result of the 
large crop of Valencias in California 
and the good export crops of South 
Africa and Brazil. 


Each year since 1925, imports of 
oranges into Germany have been larg- 
er than’ those of 1913, and have 
shown a tendency to increase. Im- 
ports from all sources, including the 
United States, have run considerably 
heavier in recent years, with the ex- 
ception of imports from France. Re- 
ceipts from Brazil and the Union of 
South Africa have placed larger 
quantities from those countries on 
German markets in the summer sea- 
son. A striking advance in imports 
from Palestine since 1925 has aug- 
mented considerably the usual win- 
ter supplies coming from Spain and 
Italy. In Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, figures show generally in- 
creased imports of citrus fruit, in- 
cluding oranges, since 1924, with the 
United States sharing in the increase. 
Owing to the fact that the Scandi- 
navian countries receive considerable 


quantities of fruit as re-exports from 
the United Kingdom and Germany, 
the origin of a large share of the 
Scandinavian citrus trade is obscur- 
ed. Elsewhere in Europe the bulk of 
the increase in orange imports is 
comprised of larger shipments from 
Spain and Italy, with small addition- 
al quantities coming from the United 
States. 

Imports of oranges into Germany 
have averaged 6,974,000 boxes dur- 
ing the five-year period 1925-1929. 
This is an increase over the 1913 
figures of 2,400,000 boxes. In 1929 
the imports from Spain declined 15.7 
per cent from 1928 levels, but larg- 
er imports from practically all other 
sources resulted in a total decline of 
only 8.1 per cent, Spain and Italy 
supply on an average about 97 per 
cent, of which Spain contributed 75 
per cent and Italy 22 per cent. The 
increasing quantities imported from 
Palestine amounted to nearly 3 per 
cent of the total for 1929. The great- 
est share of the oranges are import- 
ed in the period December to May, 
during the remainder of the season, 
small amounts are imported mainly 
from the United States, Brazil, and 
South Africa. 


France 

France imports considerable. quan- 
tities of oranges and mandarins. The 
orange imports totaled 3,300,000 
boxes in 1929. The average imports 
of oranges and lemons together in 
the five-year period 1925-1929 a- 
mounted to 3,600,000 boxes a year. 
Roughly 15 per cent was lemons. The 
average imports of mandarins from 
1925 to 1929 were 860,000 boxes. 
Most of the oranges are imported 
from Spain while the mandarins are 
about evenly divided between Spain 
and Algeria. In 1929, over 92 per 
cent of the ofanges were from Spain 
and 5 per cent from Algeria. The 
heaviest months of importation are 
December to June when the Spanish 
crop is being marketed. Practically 
all of the Spanish crop is imported 
overland. The figures shown for Italy 
are mostly lemons imported during 

the summer months. 
Netherlands 
The Netherlands has imported, on 
an average for the five-year per- 
iod, 1925-1929, 1,900,000 boxes of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Third Annual Florida 
Orange Festival 


Citrus Florida, together with many 
thousands of tourists in the state, will 
turn their steps toward Winter Hav- 
en the last week in this month to par- 


ticipate in the festivities incident to 
the holding of the third annual Flor- 
ida Orange Festival, which opens 
Tuesday morning, the 28th, and con- 
tinues through the evening of the last 
day of the month. Everything will be 
in readiness for the grand opening at 
10 o’clock on the morning of the 
27th, and as the first day has been 
designated as School Day, it is ex- 
pected that thousands of school child- 
ren of Polk and neighboring counties 
will be the guests of the festival 
management on that day. 

The students, including those of 
public schools, colleges and universi- 
ties all over Florida, will be admitted 
free and will be privileged to witness 
the free acts which will also be fea- 
tured every day of the festival. Spec- 
ial admission prices will be accorded 
the students at the Johnny J. Jones 
exposition shows the opening day. 

The second day will be Governor’s 
Day and the Hon. Doyle E. Carlton, 
yovernor of Florida, will be guest of 
honor and speaker. On this day the 
colorful float parade will be staged 
and prizes given. The official inspec- 
tion of exhibits will be inaugurated, 
and the prizes announced the follow- 
ing day. 

Tourist Day will be observed on 
Thursday, in charge of the State Fed- 
eration of Tourist Clubs, J. S. Taylor, 
of Kissimmee, president. The Winter 
Haven tourist club, I, F. Meese, pres- 
ident, and S. E. Hughes chairman of 
the orange festival committee, is pre- 
paring an elaborate program and it is 
expected that several thousand offi- 
cial members of state clubs will at- 
tend. A notable program of speak- 
ing, including a state federation bus- 
iness session is planned for the morn- 
ing. 

Since this is primarily and essen- 
tially a citrus exposition, the Growers 
Day program om Friday, January 30, 
will be the outstanding event of the 
festival. On that day several thous- 
and growers are expected to attend 
a meeting here which will devise leg- 
islation for the strenghtening of the 
citrus industry, this to be presented 
to the state legislature next April for 


enactment into law. A committee of 
eight prominent growers of the state 
has been named to take charge of 


this program. Incidentally, the Com- 
mittee of Fifty of the Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House association 
will hold their monthly meeting here 
that day. Meetings will be held in the 
Williamson theatre. 


Saturday, will be the last day of 
the festival, the grand finale, which 
will have no designated program, but 
will give everybody an opportunity to 
enjoy the many features of the festi- 
val to the limit. A gigantic fireworks 
display will fittingly close the festi- 
val. 


The program of the festival calls 
for citrus exhibits from all Florida, 
with two of the large exhibition halls 
exclusively for citrus booths; a great 
float parade and citrus pageant, fea- 
turing the coronation of the Queen 
of the Citrus Empire; state and fed- 
eral educational exhibits bearing on 
citrus, health, forestry work, 4-H 
club and Future Farmers programs, 
and the like; the championship fruit 
packing contest, always an outstand- 
ing feature of the annual festivals; 
a water rodeo on Lake Silver in the 
festival grounds; band concerts sev- 
eral times daily, together with many 
thrilling free acts on the platform 
near Lake Silver, with change of pro- 
gram daily; and the big Johnny J. 
Jones Exposition Shows, all these 
furnishing unparalleled entertain- 
ment for young and old. 

There will be several thousand dol- 
lars in prizes given for citrus, by- 
product, decorative and commercial 
booths, the prize list being one of the 
most extensive ever offered by a 
Florida exposition. There will be 25,- 
000 square feet of booth space and 
the big exhibition halls, erected ex- 
clusively for the festival on a sal- 
vage basis, will provide exceptional 
facilities for the display of all the 
products and commercial exhibits to 
be found at the festival. 


Admission charge will be 50 cents 
for single admission tickets, but sea- 
son tickets, entitling holder to come 
and go at will throughout the entire 
festival, sell for only $1.00. All child- 
ren up to 16 years are admitted free 
every day of the festival. Last season 


turnstiles. Present indications are 
that this record will be easily passed 
in 1931. “All roads lead to Winter 
Haven for the orange festival,” and 
everybody is urged to see this notable 
display glorifying the state’s great- 
est industry. 


HORTICULTURAL DICTIONARY 


Just add these to the ones which 
have been printed before. Soon you 
will have your dictionary complete: 

Affinis—(af-fi’ nis). 

Africana—(af-rik-a’ na). 

Agapanthus—(ag-a-pan’ thus). 

Agaric—(ag’ a-rik). 

Agaricus—(a-gar’ i-kus). 

Agave—(a-ga’ ve). 

Ageratum—(a-jer’ a-tum). 

Aglaia—(ag-la’ a). 

Agrostemma—(ag-rost-em’. ma). 

Agrostis—(a-gros’ tis). 

Ailantus—(a-lan’ tus). 

Ajuga—(aj-u’ ga). 

Akabia—(a-ke’ bi-a). 

Alata—(al-a’ ta). 

Alba—(al’ ba). 

Albescens—(al-bes’ enz). 

Albicans—(al’ bik-anz). 

Albida—(al’ bid-a). 

Albus—(al’ bus). 

Alcicorne—(AlI-si-kor’ ne). 

Leucoium—(lu-ko’ i-um). 

Leucophyllum—(lu-ko-fil’ um). 

Leucothoe—(lu-koth’ 0-e). 

Liatris—(li’ a-tris). 

Libocedrus—(li-bo-se’ drus). 

Libonia—(li-bo’ ni-a). 

Lichen—(lich’ en or li’ ken) 

Licuala—(lik-u-a’ la). 

Ligustrum—(li-gus’ trum). 

Lilium—(lil’ i-um). 

Washingtonia—(wash-ing-to’ ni-a). 

Weddeliana—(wed-el-i-a’ na). 

Weigelia—(wi-je’ li-a). 

Weltoniensis—(wel-ton-i-en’ sis). 

Wistaria—(wis-ta’ ri-a). 

Woodwardia—(wud-war’ di-a). 

Yucca—(yuk’ a). 

Zamia—(za’ mi-a). 

Zanzixarensis—(zan-zib-a-ren’ sis). 

Zebrina—(ze-bri’ na). 

Zephyranthes—(zef-i-ran’ thez). 

Zinnia—(zin’ i-a). 

Zygopetalum—(zi-go-pet’ a-lum). 


Be sure to study the standard re- 
quirements before selecting birds te 


61,190 persons entered through the enter in poultry shows. 
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~ Annual South Florida Fair 


The South Florida Fair and Gas- 
parilla Carnival, to be held in Tampa 
February 3 to 14, featuring it’s great 
citrus show as the mirror to reflect 
Florida’s agricultural resources, will 
establish a new precedent for ex- 
hibits, attendance and entertainment 
in 1931, according to President W. 
G. Brorein. 

Recognizing it’s citrus show as the 
magnet that draws the majority of 
it’s half million visitors annually, the 
fair association this year has revised 
classifications of competitive groups, 
added new divisions and paved the 
way to have every agency actively 
engaged in the development of the in- 
dustry represented among the exhib- 
itors. 

Individual growers, communities, 
counties, municipalities and market- 
ers have long participated in the ex- 
position with beautiful displays. Now 
comes the packers, who this year will 
be represented for the first time. In- 
vitations to participate have been 
sent out over the state with the re- 
ult that a great many of the brands 
heretofore prominent in only certain 
markets will be on display. 

While the special classification for 
packers will be effective for the first 
time this year, great stress will be 
placed upon this division of exhibits 
in 1932, according to Mr. Brorein, 
when larger premiums will be award- 
4. This year exhibit space is being 

nited to 30 foot frontages but this 
may also be increased in 1932 if con- 
ditions warrant expansion. 

Attention is also being given to 
ihe citrus’ infant industry, the can- 
ners. At the suggestion of leading 
canners now operating in Florida, the 
fair association has launched plans 
io annually award medals of merit 
in recognition of superior quality. 
Definite details for this division are 
now being worked out by fair officials 
with the cooperation of executives 
of the various canning companies. 

Tentative plans call for the selec- 
tion of judges not affiliated with the 
canning industry but thoroughly qual- 
ified to determine quality, Unlabeled 
cans, identified by numbers and se- 
lected from the displays, will be sub- 
jected to the judging tests. 

The addition of these classifica- 
tions to the South Florida Fair’s cit- 

1s show will definitely establish it 
as America’s greatest citrus exposi- 
tion, directors of the fair say. 

As usual, Florida’s citrus produc- 
ing counties will again have magnifi- 
cent displays, as will various com- 


munities and municipalities. The cit- 
rus exchange has reserved large 
space for an elaborate display and 
many industries affiliated with citrus 
production will display modern ma- 
chinery and fertilization products. . 


Prospects have never been bright- 
er for this world’s greatest winter ex- 
position, according to President Bro- 
rein. All railroads within a radius of 
1500 miles are offering special ex- 
cursion rates to the South Florida 
Fair from 17 southeastern and mid- 
dle western states besides scheduling 
more than a half dozen special trains 
from northern points to bring thous- 
ands of farmers here to inspect Flor- 
ida resources on display. 


Four foreign nations are sending 
magnificent displays. Italy has re- 
served an entire two story building 
and will display products entered by 
more than 2,000 Italian marchants. 
World’s famous paintings and sculp- 
tors will be included in their art ex- 
hibition. Spain is sending the world’s 
fair exhibit from Belgium and this 
will include tapestries from the royal 
palace. 


Besides a mammoth exhibit of her 
commercial products, Holland is 
erecting a life size dutch village, 
showing the quaint buildings of 
Edam, with canals, wind mills, dikes 
and markets. This unique village will 
be one of the novel features of the 
exposition. 

United States government parti- 
cipation in the South Florida Fair is 
to be an important factor. Fourteen 
huge educational exhibits are being 
shipped to Tampa and will be pre- 
sented in the departments for which 
they were developed. 


Every department of the fair has 
xperienced expansion this year. 
Every foot of the huge exhibit build- 
ings will be used for display purposes 
while the demonstration fields will be 
crowded with machinery exhibits. 

For amusements General Manager 
P, T. Strieder has contracted for 42 
hippodrome circus features with the 
famous Zacchini, the human _ pro- 
jectile, as the outstanding sensation. 
Each afternoon and evening Zac- 
chini will be shot from the mouth of 
a huge cannon to be caught in a net 
500 feet away. 

Automobile races, with world’s 
famous drivers entered, will be held 
on February 3 and 14 while every 
night the Thearle-Duffield Fireworks 
Co. of Chicago will present its million 
dollar pyrotechnical spectacle, ‘The 


Festival of Fire’. 

On the mid-way again this year 
will be the Johnny J. Jones Exposi- 
tion Shows with many new attrac- 
tions and rides. 


FLORIDA CITRUS 
MACHINERY FOR 
PALESTINE 


Mr. L. W. Glenn, designing engin- 
eer of the Florida Citrus Machinery 
Co. of Dunedin, left New York on 
the 10th for Jaffa, Palestine, where 
he has been called by the Pardess Co- 
operative Society to advise with them 
on their citrus packing problems and 
if practical to introduce American 
methods in the handling of their 
fruit. 

Palestine produces about a million 
and a half boxes of oranges a year 
and markets the crop largely in 
Great Britain. The long water jour- 
ney without refrigeration makes it 
necessary to handle the fruit with ex- 
treme care, especially so since the 
Jaffa orange is very tender. For this 
reason packers there have rather 
doubted the ability of mechanical 
equipment to handle their oranges 
without more or less injury. 

However two years ago they invit- 
ed Mr. B. C. Skinner, president of 
the Florida Citrus Machinery Co. to 
come to Palestine and advise with 
them on the subject. As a result some 
equipment was shipped and _install- 
ed in time to take care of the 1930 
crop. Since then addiitonal equip- 
ment has been shipped and will be 
installed in time to take care of this 
year’s crop. 

The Jaffa orange is oblong in shape 
and cannot be handled by the stand- 
ard Florida equipment. Mr. Glenn 
will build on the job a special type 
of sizer which will size the fruit 
without spinning it, much as the 
lemon is sized in California. When 
this is satisfactorily done the Pardess 
Society will be equipped to handle 
their fruit largely by mechanical 
means which will replace a lot of 
hand labor. 

Mr. Glenn is a graduate of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute of Terra Haute, 
Indiana, in both mechanical and civ- 
il engineering and was three years 
chief engineer of the Terra Haute 
Boiler Works. He has been with the 
Florida Citrus Machinery Co. since 
January 1930. 
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Citrus Fruit Industry of 
Union of South Africa 


By Edward B. Lawson, American Trade Commissioner, Johannesburg, South Africa 


Agriculture in its various forms 
contribute a large share of the an- 
nual income of South Africa, and 
fruit growing, a substantial contribu- 
tor, is developing rapidly as a spec- 
ialized industry. Large areas are und- 
er cultivation, considerable capital is 
involved, and a number of persons 
earn their livelihood on the fruit 
farms of the Union. 

South African trade in fresh fruits, 
particularly the export trade, has 
has shown a healthy growth during 
recent years. Exports of fresh fruits 
had an average annual value of about 
$4,000,000 during the 5-year period 
from 1925 to 1929, while imports 
averaged around $300,000 a year. 


Exports 
$4,673,000 
4,065,000 
4,007,000 
3,400,000 
3,525,000 


1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
Imports 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926. . 
1925 -. .« 


$600,000 
398,000 
301,000 
152,000 
138,000 


Principal Fruit Exports 


The following figures based on offi- 
cial statistics of the Union of South 
Africa show the value of exports of 
the various fresh fruits from the 
Union during 1929. Oranges, grapes, 
pears, peaches, and plums were the 
principal exports, the combined value 
of such exports representing 91 per 
cent of the total, of which oranges 
made up 53 per cent. (The following 
values were converted from pounds 
sterling on the basis of the average 
yearly exchange value fo $4.8568 in 
1929.) 

Oranges ... 

Tangerines (or 

naartjes) 

Lemons .... 

Other citrus 

(mostly grapefruit) 139,000 

Pears ce 139,000 

Peaches 363,400 

Plums 310,000 

Apples 96,000 

Neetarines 56,000 

Apricots . 7,800 

Quinces ‘ 

Other deciduous . . 


$2,469,000 


36,400 
5,700 


Grapes 
Pineapples 
Melons 
Mangoes 
Bananas 
Other 
Total 


732,800 
74,900 
8,300 
900 
100 
1,400 
4,673,400 
Citrus Fruit 
The introduction of citrus trees in- 
to the Union of South Africa dates 
back to 1654, when orange plantings 
were brought in from St. Helena, but 
the growing of citrus fruits has as- 
sumed commercial proportions com- 
paratively recently. While consider- 
able quantities are sold in domestic 
markets, South African citrus fruits, 
particularly oranges, are grown prin- 
cipally for export, no great attention 
having been given as yet to the prop- 
er development of domestic markets. 
The Government of the Union of 
South Africa has been fostering the 
citrus-fruit industry for some time. 
A special census taken in 1927 
showed the number of commercial 
orange and grapefruit trees then in 
the Union of South Africa. As the 
possibilities of producing citrus fruits 
on a large scale were fully realized, 
there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of citrus groves. 


While at least 12 varieties of or- 
anges are grown in South Africa, 
only 2 varieties—the Valencia and 
the navel—are of any importance in 
export trade. 


Tangerine Production 

The production of tangerines 
(known in South Africa as naartjes) 
received considerable attention at one 
time. In late years, however, South 
African growers have given greater 
attention to oranges, in view of the 
better demand, both domestic and 
foreign, and because of a desire to 
avoid overproduction of tangerines. 
There are approximately 300,000 
bearing tangerine trees in the Union 
of South Africa. The tangerine in- 
dustry is not so well organized as the 
orange industry, and complaints have 
been received from foreign markets 
because of the shipment of immature 
tangerines and the lack of careful 
grading. To eliminate such com- 
plaints, the common “greenskin” type 
of tangerine grown in South Africa 
is being supplemented by varieties 
considered better fitted for foreign 
markets. 

Grapefruit Production 

Until recently grapefruit growing 

has made greatest progress in the 


Census of Orange and Grapefruit Trees in South Africa in 1927 


Age of trees Navel 
403,700 
393,700 
410,500 
334,500 


Under 3 years —_ 
3 two 4 years 
5 to 7 years 
8 years and over . 
Proposed plantings 


RORRD  ccscus - 1,542,000 


The total area devoted to citrus 
groves in the Union of South Africa 
has never been determined, but, on 
the basis of 190 trees to a morgen 
(2.11654 English acres), such area 
may be estimated roughly at 23,000 
to 25,000 morgen (49,000 to 53,000 
acres). 


Orange Production 


Available data include that around 
75 per cent of South African orange 
trees are located in the Transvaal, 
and most of the remainder are in 
the Cape Province. Smaller numbers 
of trees are located in Natal. About 
50 per cent of the South African 
tangerine and grapefruit trees are 
also located in the Transvaal. 


Valencia 
402,100 


296,000 
198,100 


987,000 


Grapefruit 


Orange Trees 
i Trees 


Other Total 


143,100 

9,800 
106,100 
204,000 


254,000 . 679,000 


671,700 
3,723,000 


90,600 


512,000 


Cape Province of the Union of South 
Africa, but lately there has been a 
considerable increase in plantings in 
the Transvaal. Production up to the 
present has been somewhat restricted 
because of the relatively poor quality 
of grapefruit grown within the Union. 
In Portuguese East Africa, at Ma- 
gude, grapefruit of excellent quality 
is produced, and it is reported that 
most of the citrus trees there are be- 
ing rebudded to grapefruit. A mark- 
ed increase in grapefruit shipments 
is anticipated from this area within 
the next few years. 
Lemon Production 

Lemons are grown to a fair extent 

in the Union of South Africa, but 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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A NEW YEAR 





With this issue The Citrus Industry enters its 
twelfth year of publication. 


When, in January, 1920, the first number of 
The Citrus Industry was issued by the individ- 
uals who still are in control of its policies, we 
believed that there was an opportunity in the 
citrus field for a publication devoted exclusively 
to citrus topics; a publication free from all en- 
tangling alliances, without obligations to any 
faction or factor; a publication with the ‘one 
aim and object of a betterment of conditions 
for the citrus grower, packer and shipper. 

With this thought in-mind, The Citrus Indus- 
try adopted as its motto: ‘‘Representative of 
every interest; representing no special inter- 
est.”” That slogan the publishers of The Citrus 
Industry have had ever in mind. With an eye 
single to the ultimate good of the industry, The 
Citrus Industry has found it necessary at times 
to oppose measures which at the time seemed 
popular in the public mind, but even at such 
times we believe that we have held the confi- 
dence of the industry as a whole. 


During the eleven years of its existence, The 
Citrus Industry has witnessed many trying times 
for the citrus growers in the territory it serves, 
but it has never lost faith in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the industry nor the ultimate prosperity 
of those growers who considerably pursue a 
course which makes for the economical pro- 
duction of quality fruit. 


The citrus growers of Florida have just pass- 
ed through a year of pest eradication which 
threatened the very life of the industry, but 
which they triumphantly conquered. They are 
right now in the midst of a marketing situation 
which is trying in the extreme. Yet The Citrus 
Industry believes that the industry is on the 
eve of its greatest success and prosperity. We 
believe that the citrus growers of Florida in the 
mass have the intelligence and the initiative to 
surmount whatever difficulties may arise and 
build upon a firm foundation an industry which 
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shall become ever more and more Florida’s 
leading asset. 

In the furtherance of such a program, The 
Citrus Industry will continue to give its whole- 
hearted support and its undivided efforts. 


SPLENDID, FLORIDA! 


Federal restrictions of every kind have been 
removed against the movement of Florida fruits 
and vegetables. 

Congratulations, Florida, on the outcome of 
two magnificent battles you have waged the 
past few years against threatened major dis- 
aster to your valuable horticultural interests. 

In the first—that of stamping out the most 
dread of all citrus diseases, the canker, you won 
the admiration of all agriculture, and in the sec- 
ond—your apparent eradication of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly you have accomplished what 
has been declared impossible, and are entitled 
to the plaudits of the world. No other state, no 
other country has ever done the equal.—Cali- 
fornia Citrograph. 


Market conditions constitute the paramount 
issue with Florida citrus growers just now, but 
at the risk of being mobbed, we wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that there are other consid- 
erations which demand attention—the produc- 
tion of quality fruit, among them. Even under 
present discouraging and abnormal conditions, 
fruit of first quality is bringing its grower a 
profit. 


Those who may have felt that the importance 
attached to the development of the grapefruit 
and orange canning and juice business was 
overestimated, need only observe the activities 
around these various canning plants to realize 
that the future of this branch of the industry is 
certain to be very, very large indeed. 


It would appear to our possibly uninformed 
intellect, that the matter of moving the head- 
quarters of the Florida Citrus Exchange, or of 
retaining its present location, might well be 
postponed until after the present shipping sea- 
son had ceased to require the diligent attention 
of everyone connected with it. 


“Joe’’ Lyons, the dynamic guiding genius of 
The Lyons Fertilizer Company, states in the 
advertisement of his company elsewhere in this 
issue that the future of the citrus industry will 
be just what the individual growers make of it. 
Which states a most pertinent fact, and furnish- 
es ample food for thought. 


Some of those growers who thought it a waste 
of money to buy fertilizers and insecticides are 
now finding that their neighbors who bought 
and used these essentials intelligently, are sell- 
ing their fruit at a profit, while their own re- 
turns conre back “in red.” 


You just can’t plant a citrus tree, let it grow 
and expect it to return you a living. Others 
have tried it—and failed. 
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Cows and Citrus, 
| Are They Alike? 


If you ask a livestock man how 
many pounds of beef 100 barrels of 
corn will produce when fed to a herd 
of 800 steers in fair condition and 
running on good pasture he can tell 
you pretty accurately what the gain 
will be—not for an individual steer, 
but the average gain for the herd. 

Unfortunately the same is not true 
when you ask a grove owner ,how 
many boxes of oranges he may rea- 
sonably expect from applying a ton 
of complete fertilizer to an acre of 
his 12-year old citrus grove. There 
are many reasons why he does not 


know. In the first place the steers are 
allowed to graze in a pasture where 
opportunity is equal, while trees must 
depend on extremely local conditions 
(area in which roots extend) for 
their native food supply. If the pas- 
ture gets a bit dry it is likely that 
the steers will fatten better because 
the grass has a higher food to water 
content, and again if it becomes ex- 
tremely dry the old fellow can scamp- 
er down to the pond and pump his 
body full. But this is not true with 
the orange tree. Thus the weather 
does not affect the livestock produc- 
tion directly as it does the orange 
crop. 

Notwithstanding the vast differ- 
ence between feeding steers on pas- 
ture and fertilizing a citrus grove, 
they furnish the same problem in 
that we try to feed the steers a ra- 
tion to balance what nature has not 
supplied in the pasture they are graz- 
ing on. And so it is in fertilizing the 
grove to supply the elements deficient 
in the soil where the grove is located. 


But when we study how these prob- 
lems differ we unfold many problems 
not yet clear to us. The cow burns up 
a certain portion of corn in produc- 
ing heat and energy. What part of 
fertilizers are used up in growth ex- 
ertion or expansion? Nobody knows, 
but it is a problem worth thinking 
about for we know that an analysis 
of the stock, leaf, branch and fruit 
does not necessarily tell us what fer- 
tilizer to use. For example, an analy- 
sis of mature grapefruit shows that 
it removes plantfood from the soil in 
a ratio of 344-1-5 (N. P. K.) while 


By J. L. Baskin, Horticulturist 


celery, a rather succulent vegetable, 


removes plant food in a ratio of 5-4- 
12 (N. P. K.). Yet this does not 
necessarily mean that this should be 
the ratio of this ingredient to apply, 
for we must take into consideration 
the 
are supplied by the soil. Then again, 


amount of these elements that 


if you supply a steer with corn you 
are reasonably sure he gets it if it’s 
gone next morning, but not so when 
applying fertilizers to the grove. 

Suppose a grower with a grove on 
light sandy soil applies a large a- 
mount of mineral nitrogen to his 
trees and it rains 1% inches that 
night. Under such conditions a large 
portion of this costly material is lost 
through leaching. And this is not the 
only case where the tree fails to get 
materials supplied for its needs. 

Recently I visitea an orange grove 
in Florida where Chlorosis (yellow- 
ing) or so-called ‘Frenching’’, was 
very bad along the rows near the 
drainage ditches. The grove was on 
Hammock lands which are underlain 
with marl. This marl seems very high 
in calcium carbonate or lime as we 
call it in agriculture. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this grove owner 
had fed his trees liberally on potash 
it was evident that photosynthesis 
(effect of sunlight on green coloring 
matter of leaves) was not function- 
ing properly. The great excess of cal- 
cium from the marl had tied up the 
potash and thus the trees were starv- 
ing for this necessary element. In 
other parts of the grove where the 
marl was close to the surface and 
where it had been distributed by 
deep plowing and mixed with the top 
soil, we found chlorosis doing great 
damage. Here is an example of trees 
starving for an element that was be- 
ing abundantly supplied. Thus the 
grower never suspicioned potash- 
hunger to be his problem. He said 
to me, ‘Why, I’m applying an aver- 
age of 10% potash spring, summer 
and fall, and last year I gave my 
trees an extra application of 7 pounds 
of sulphate of potash. Why it couldn’t 
be potash hunger for it is only confin- 
ed to these spots where the marl from 
the drainage ditches is close to the 
trees,” 


But scientists tell us that excess 
lime “ties up” potash and the tree 
cannot get it even though it is pres- 
ent in quantities, The solution is to 
avoid excess lime rather than adding 
more potash. 

Take the matter of superphos- 
phate. The trees seem to use but 
little of it according to analysis, but 
we must take into consideration that 
a large part of the water soluble 
phosphate (P205) reverts relatively 


soon after it is put into the soil. 
What does this mean? It simply 
means that if the tree gets its re- 
quirements it must be applied in 
greater quantity than that actually 
taken up by the tree. Superphos- 
phate, as you have often heard, never 
leaches and moves very little in the 
soil. But which is worse, as far as 
the tree is concerned, the leaching 
out through soil water like nitrogen 
and potash, or the reversion like 
superphosphate? Fortunately, we 
have the organic forms of nitrogen 
that leach less readily than do the 
minerals, but organics are more ex- 
pensive. 

In feeding a herd of steers the sole 
object is to get the most possible 
weight from a given ration, but in 
fertilizing a grove it is different. In 
the grove fertilizing is twofold: first, 
it must furnish sufficient required 
plant food to maintain the life and 
growth of the tree and develop and 
mature the present crop of fruit. 
Second, it must store up sufficient of 
the necessary materials such as car- 
bohydrates and proteins (nitrogen) 
to aid fruit bud differentiation, pro- 
duce a quick flush of growth in the 
spring and set a crop of fruit for 
the following year. This is a pretty 
complicated thing when we realize 
that Valencias are maturing a crop 
and bloom at the same time. This 
overlapping is probably one of the 
many reasons why the Valencia is 
more difficult to grow than the pine- 
apple. Its tendency to be a sparce 
bearer and its incompatability with 
its root stock are others. 

It is a well recognized fact that 
the farther south we go the longer 
the growing season, and therefore 
more annual growth. But trees pro- 
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duce but one crop of fruit so the 
ratio of wood to fruit is very great, 
often excessive in the lower South, 
especially where rainfall is abundant. 
This is why a Florida citrus tree of a 
given spread will not produce the 
bearing surface that is found on a 
California tree of similar spread. 
But what is desired in a citrus grove 
is not so much volume of growth as 
it is character of growth. This is 
often proven when we hear growers 
say “I must quit pushing my trees 
and bring them into bearing.” This 
vegetative condition is responsible 
for the coarse fruit on young groves. 
The nitrogen per fruit ratio is too 
great. The same thing happens on 
well fed groves when they set a 
light crop. Aside from size, the qual- 
ity of Florida citrus fruits is almost 
invariably better during years of big 
crops thus showing that during the 
off-year the ratio of nitrogen per 
fruit is too great for the individual 
fruits to develop their normal, thin, 
pliable rind, fine texture and superb 
flavor. 

By cooperating with nature in an 
understanding way, and of course 
this is the only way cooperation is 
possible, much can be done to over- 
come this condition of a big crop of 
small fruits followed by a sparce crop 
of coarse fruits — the former, too 
small for profitable sale, and the lat- 
ter, too rough and coarse to return 
any profit to the grower. All the 
damage done by this system is not re- 
flected in the fruit itself. The fact is 
the fruit is the effect rather than 
the cause. It is the cause that is 
fundamental—the effect is only re- 
sultant. Many of the underlying 
causes cannot be remedied such as 
rough lemon rootstocks causing ram- 
pant growth of angular wood and 
poor quality fruit, Neither can the 
widely fluctuating moisture supply of 
the ridge section be overcome except 
in groves near water supplies. The 
grapefruit’s habit of biennial bearing 
cannot be entirely overcome, neither 
can the habit of sparce bearing of 
Valencias or the too prolific bearing 
of tangerines, 

Certainly, we will not reach per- 
fection; if we did there would be 
nothing left to strive for and life 
wouldn’t be interesting. However, we 
all agree that there are many bad 
effects in the grove today that are 
greatly retarding, and in some in- 
stances, preventing profits. What are 
their causes? How can we co-operate 
with nature to overcome them? 

Now that the canning industry is 
becoming well established there is a 
great danger that growers will neglect 
quality—and as surely as they do the 
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whole industry will get into trouble 
just as the peach and apple industry 
did. It is the obligation of every pack- 
ing house and selling organization to 
pay just as high a premium for qual- 
ity fruit as is possible, for unless a 
large percentage of the crop is of 
high quality marketing troubles are 
sure to increase. If a selling agency 
charges five percent for selling a 
carload of prime grapefruit it should 
charge 10 percent for selling a car- 
load of poor grapefruit. It really 
costs a firm more to sell poor fruit 
and it becomes increasingly difficult 
each year, due to lack of repeated 
orders, to inerease consumption. 

It is the obligation of every citrus 
grower to find and apply as far as 
possible the thing that will produce 


Forget it ifa 
Minimum of 100%, Profit 
Is Not Obtained 
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not the most, but the largest per- 
centage of prime quality fruit. Put 
quality in the lead and the ever ex- 
panding market coming from new 
users and satisfied customers, will 
take care of the quantity that in- 
creasing years will bring. Put quan- 
tity production in the lead and all 
the selling agencies now in existence 
or that can be conceived by man in 
the future, cannot dispose of unsat- 
isfactory fruit at satisfactory prices. 

So when you plant covercrops, 
when you fertilize and when you 
spray and when you carry out the 
other phases of grove management 
and processes of grading, packing 
and marketing, be sure that quality 
is your goal and if you obtain it the 
gold will be yours. 


If the new and patented IACO process of 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
208 St. James Bldg. 


Cleansing, Polishing and Preserving Citrus 
fruits against molds, does not return over 
100% on the investment, we want you to 
forget it! 

On account of the low cost of the IACO 
process, there is a great opportunity to make 
at least 100% on your investment— 

First, by increase of grade. 

Second, by increase of sale price. 

Third, by protection against blue mold. 
Fourth, by decrease cost over other processes. 
Fifth, the profits from the use of the IACO 

process have ranged from 400% to over 1,000% 

on the investment, but even 100% profit counts 

in times as these. 

If the IACO process cannot make at least 
100% on its investment, we congratulate you 
on the grade of your fruit, your methods of 
packing, and the low costs of the process you 
are using. 

If a 100% investment appeals to you, we 
would appreciate the opportunity to tell of 
the [ACO process, show you the process of 
operation in packing houses, and let you talk 
directly to users who are glad there is such 
a process and at such a low cost. 


Patent Owners and Distributors 
of the “1A C O” Process 
for Cleaning, Polishing and Protecting Citrus Fruits 





Winter Haven, Fla. 
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NEW MARKETS OPENED 
FOR FLORIDA TANGERINES 


Tangerines, once shipped solely by 
the inclusion of a few boxes in car- 
loads of oranges, in more recent 
years have been taken freely in solid 
carloads by numerous of the larger 
northern markets. However, it was 
only early in December this season 
that a number of smaller markets in 
the West and North were induced to 
take solid carloads of tangerines; 
and results of this distribution have 
been most satisfactory. 


It was when tangerines began to 
arrive in many northern markets in 
excess of the then power of those 
markets to absorb them that the Or- 
lando sales department of the Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers Inc. turned its at- 
tention to trying to find a market 
for tangerines in solid cars in places 
where heretofore it had apparently 
been thought impossible to place 
them, 

With the aid of the district sales- 
managers of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., together with local 
representatives and brokers, and a 
liberal use of the telegraphs, the 
idea was gotten over to a goodly 
number of buyers; and as a result 
the AFG organization was successful 
in placing solid carloads of tanger- 
ines in several markets in this coun- 
try where such an undertaking never 
before had been accomplished by any 
shipping organization. Not only was 
this done, but a later check up shows 
that the tangerines moved into the 
hands of the consuming public fairly 
freely; and thus the way is paved for 
future distribution of tangerines over 
a wider field. 


TRADE RESPONDS TO 
BLUE GOOSE XMAS AD 


The large Blue Goose trademark 
advertisement in the December 20 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
obtained fine response from the 
wholesale and retail fruit trade and 
from consumers. 

That advertisement was a fine tie- 
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AFG ADVERTISING MANAGER 
PRAISES CLEARING HOUSE 


Advertisements of Florida oranges 
and grapefruit in northern newspa- 
pers in December by the Florida Cit- 
rus Growers Clearing House Associa- 
tion came in for considerable praise 
from F. M. Lillie, Pittsburgh, ad- 
vertising manager of the national or- 
ganization of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. 

Under date of December 5 Mr. 
Lillie wrote to R. B. Woolfolk, Or- 
lando, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. stating he had 
been watching the appearance of 
these Clearing House newspaper ad- 
vertisements and clipping them; and 
speaking in very favorable terms of 
his opinion of their attractiveness 
and effectiveness. 

Before coming to his present po- 
sition with the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. a few years ago, Mr. Lillie 
was connected with the advertising 
of the famous Heinz 57 Varieties for 
many years; and is generally accept- 
ed as a foodstuffs advertising author- 
ity of the first rank. 


up between the Blue Goose trade- 
mark and the Christmas spirit, with 
a real human interest appeal. The 
happy child beside the Christmas tree 
in the upper foreground was an at- 
tention arrester of the best sort; and 
the whole make-up of the advertise- 
ment got the Blue Goose message 
over splendidly right at a time when 
oranges were largely in the thoughts 
of Christmas shoppers. 

Copies of the advertisement in 
question were freely displayed by 
wholesalers and retailers alike, which 
cooperative effort was rewarded by 
heavy sales of Blue Goose oranges 
in the markets of the country. ; 


Because of its great scope, Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. at the ship- 
ping end bills its cars to American 
Fruit Growers Inc. in the markets; 
and retains absolute control of each 
carload until settlement is effected 
therefore. 


FLORIDA CROP QUALITY 
NOW AIDS MARKETING 


By C. N. Williams, Salesmanager 
Coincident with Christmas . there 
was a noticeable change in the senti- 
ment of the markets concerning cit- 
Florida oranges, which 


earlier sold at lower levels, took defi- 
nite precedence in sales in the prin- 
cipal markets and have since com- 
manded consistently higher prices 
than California’s orange offerings. 
This has been true not only on the 
fancy fruit and more desirable sizes, 
but on day’s averages of all oranges 
sold. 


In as much as the elevation of 
Florida oranges to the favor of the 
trade and the public took place be- 
fore there was any chance to feel 
the effects of the reported cold 
weather in California districts, it 
may be ascribed properly enough to 
the excellent quality of the Florida 
crop. The optimism earlier expressed 
in these market reviews and con- 
jectures, which, it will be remember- 
ed, was based upon the known high 
quality of the Florida crop, appar- 
ently finds justification. 

As this is written it is as yet too 
early to approximate the actual dam- 
age which the California orange ship- 
ping districts sustained from the 
cold. However, according to reports 
there was a continued cold spell of 
nine days and nights, with danger- 
ously low temperatures reported in 
some locations. On the night of De- 
cember 21 temperatures as low as 
21 degrees were reported in exposed 
spots in the Central, and Northern 
California citrus areas. Again, on the 
night of December 30 as low as 22 
degrees was reported from other lo- 
cations. ; 

The Southern California citrus 
producing section is generally well 
protected by both hillside locations 
and a general use of heaters. Vary- 
ing reports from this section are not 
yet cleared up at this writing. Ex- 
pressions of opinion differ, and it re- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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“FLORIDA ORANGES NOW 
SPECIAL AT 12c DOZEN” 

No, that heading is not an error. 
Florida oranges advertised thus at 
twelve cents per dozen were an im- 
portant item in the Christmas adver- 
tising of certain Louisville, Kentucky, 
retail grocers, as witnessed by ex- 
hibits sent to the Orlando offices by 
A. B. Rains Jr. representing the 
American Fruit @rowers Inc. in that 
market. 

True they were not Blue Goose 
oranges. As a matter of fact Blue 
Goose Florida oranges were at the 
same time being advertised by the 
largest Louisville group of stores at 
nineteen cents, and were selling free- 
ly at that price, though more than 
fifty per cent higher than other Flor- 
ida oranges. 

These large Louisville stores fea- 
tured Blue Goose Florida oranges 
strongly at the very head of their 
advertising of trademarked goods, 
which fact, together with the pre- 
mium at which Blue Goose oranges 
sold, indicates how the Blue Goose 
trademark ranks along with the 
leading trademarks which are used 
to distinguish well known foodstuffs 
of non-perishable nature. 

What happened in Louisville was 
simply what was happening simul- 
taneuosly in many markets at that 
time, price variations being largely 
governed by differences in freight 
rates from Florida. For perhaps the 
first time in the history of the mod- 
ern citrus industry in Florida the 
consuming public this season has 
been given the benefit of the general- 
ly prevailing lower wholesale prices. 


ce 
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FLORIDA CROP QUALITY 

NOW AIDS MARKETING 

(Continued from page 1) 

mains for the passage of time to fix 
definitely any possible damage to 
fruit there. However, if the markets 
follow their normal trends and prac- 
tices, the effect will be to put all Cal- 
ifornia oranges under suspicion with 
the trade. This coupled with the fact 
that the trade already had definitely 
turned its favor to Florida grown or- 
anges should argue for the continued 
holding of top place in the markets 
by the Florida fruit. 

Immediately following this cold 
period California shipments showed 
a marked decline in volume. If ex- 
treme care is exercised there to pre- 
vent any quantity of frost affected 
oranges reaching the eastern mar- 
kets, the effect of the cold spell upon 
California orange prices may be re- 
duced to a minimum. Even so, the re- 
markably excellent quality of Flor- 
ida’s average orange offerings seem- 
ingly can be counted upon to hold 
them in first favor with the trade 
and the public. 

As a result of very widespread dis- 
tribution of both Florida oranges and 
grapefruit, and the low average of 
retail prices in most markets, both 
large and small, the public’s con- 
sumption of these has been very 
large. With our fruit now at its best 
this consumption is quite likely to be 
further increased. C€ e noticeable 
effect of the average low levels of 
retail prices, however, has been to 
focus demand upon the smaller sizes, 
which permits of retailers advertis- 
ing them at low prices per dozen. 

A few larger markets, New York 
most notably, have shown a willing- 
ness and an ability to pay high prices 
for limited amounts of fancy grade 
Florida oranges and grapefruit; and 


in such cases larger sizes have fared © 


well. This is of some significance, as 
a few weeks earlier such willingness 
was absent. 

There are indications that existing 
demand for Florida oranges and 
grapefruit not only will continue, but 
should enlarge and strengthen; and 
the price tendency should be gradual- 
ly upward. 


The result has been to move into con- 
sumption a far greater quantity of 
Florida citrus fruits than possibly 
could have been consumed under the 
same conditions had retailers adher- 
ed to their former general practice 
of holding retail prices relatively high 
regardless of wholesale prices pre- 
vailing. 
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AFG GRAPEFRUIT EXPORTS 
EXTREMELY SATISFACTORY 


Exports of Florida grapefruit to 
Great Britain and the Continent by 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. are 
this season setting a high mark for 
volume since this important export 
business was originated by this or- 
ganization several years ago. 

Cultivation of British and Conti- 
nental markets by the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., together with 
Blue Goose advertising there and 
participation in the successful Eat 
More Fruit advertising campaign in 
the British Isles are reflected in a 
consumer demand which is enabling 
these markets to absorb a greater 
quantity of Blue Goose Florida 
grapefruit to date this season than 
in any previous year, 

Not only has the volume of these 
export shipments increased material- 
ly, but the prices obtained have been 
a’source of considerable satisfaction 
to those growers whose fruit has gone 
to make up these shipments. 

Under management of J. G. Welch, 
whose headquarters are in New York 
City, the Export Department of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. keeps 
in constant and close touch with all 
markets abroad; and the total volume 
of its handlings is very large. Be- 
cause of Mr. Welch’s previous prac- 
tical fruit experience in Florida, he 
is in a position to look after ship- 
ments of the Florida Division in an 
exceptionally satisfactory manner. 


BLUE GOOSE PROMINENT 
ON NEW YEARS DAY 


Juice from Blue Goose oranges 
was a feature of the public entertain- 
ment by the Woman’s Club of Ocoee 
of the throng of visitors who attend- 
ed the speed boat races held in that 
section of progressive West Orange 
County on New Years afternoon. 

The arrangement was at the re- 
quest of the women of Ocoee, and 
fullest cooperation was given by Clay 
Binion of the Orlando offices and 
Don A. Field, manager of the new 
Ocoee packing house of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Inc. As a result 
the Blue Goose flew high on land 
while the speed boat pilots were 
showing their wares out on the lake. 


Not only are AFG accountings to 
growers in satisfying detail, but they 
are as prompt as banking channels 
permit return of the money from 
market centers. 
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, BLUE GOOSE RECIPE BOOKLET, SEASON 1930-31 
° A copy will be mailed free upon request. Write to Orlando for your copy today— 
while you remember. 
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‘Advertising-- 


Blue Goose national magazine advertising, in combina- 
tion with newspaper, poster and other advertising 
and sales promotional activities in many markets, 
is serving to strengthen the already strong position 
of the Blue Goose Brand among consumers and 
the trade. 


Each high quality, well-graded fruit and vegetable 
under the Blue Goose trade-mark is working in 
turn, to increase the prestige of every fruit and 
vegetable that may carry this mark of distinction. 


And Blue Goose consumer advertising is being consist- 
ently developed and expanded in keeping with the 
capacity of the company and its grower associates 
to produce and standardize, in an ever increasing 
volume, a complete line of fresh foods of the finest 
quality, grade and pack. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando - - Florida 


UNIFORMLY [| ‘| THE BEST 


*(Extract from an advertisement ef the American Fruit Guowers Inc. in The Packer,New York, Dec.20) 
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This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, 
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“Figuring Ahead of Time” 

The grower of citrus fruits seems 
to be in the same position as the pro- 
ducer of farm products. Plenty of 
product but nowhere to sell it at a 
profit. It is no wonder that we are in 
a quandary as to what to do. 

Fruit is cheap, grove income is 
small or in some cases an actual defi- 
cit. Past packing-house loans or loans 
from other sources are further re- 
ducing the current year’s income. The 
expenses which they covered are rep- 
resented in the crop on the tree, the 
crop that is not bringing a good profit 
above expense of producing. 

It is one of the peculiarities of ag- 
ricultural and horticultural products 
that years of heavy production al- 
ways are years of low price and cur- 
tailed income. With such widespread 
depression in our marketing centers 
and consuming areas we are handi- 
capped still further in handling our 
fruit at a profit. 

The grower did not go into the 
Fall season of 1930 in good shape 
and he is coming out “no better fast’’. 
All he can do is to cut expense, look 
ahead and plan for the future. Like 
the farmer he can always see hope 
in the next season’s efforts. 

If there is any lining to this cloud 
of universal depression let’s take a 
look at it. 

We are shipping what is probably 
the largest volume of fruit in the his- 
tory of the state this season. We are 
shipping it under poor marketing con- 
ditions. We cannot as growers expect 
much income from it unless we cull 
more drastically than will be done 
this yaer. The packing-houses, how- 
ever, are paid on a unit basis and 
cannot help but accumulate a cash 
reserve. They are loaded to the limit 
of their packing capaciay with fruit. 
If operated on a sane basis the pack- 
ing-houses must make money, 

A year of heavy crop means money 
to the packing-house though it may 
mean a loss to the grower. 

Our fruit shipping facilities will 
therefore be built up during the pres- 
ent season. 

Shipping organizations will be in a 
position to back up the production 


* supplies. 
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| CITRUS COMMENTS 
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Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


discussion or criticism will be welcomed. 


end of the business. In fact the ship- 
pers will have to back up production 
of quality fruit. One of the legiti- 
mate functions of a packing-house is 
to insure a source of quality fruit in 
the district from which it draws its 
Such fruit means more 
profit to the house and to the grower. 

Some of the packing-houses, realiz- 
ing the importance of improved ap- 
pearance in their fruit are actually 
going so far as to handle the dusting 
and spraying for their growers. This 
has worked out in good shape for all 
concerned when the dusting and 
spraying have been properly handled. 

The same idea can be carried even 
further and the fruit quality itself be 
improved through better fertilizing. 
Under present conditions the plan of 
extending dusting and spraying to in- 
clude fertilizing is in order. In fact, 
if some of the growers are to put out 
a good quality fruit next year it isa 
necessity. 

This is a heavy crop year. Such 
seasons are always followed with an 
off season. Groves cannot repeat two 
extra heavy crops in succession with- 
out “extra special” attention. They 
certainly are not getting this atten- 
tion under present conditions. This 
will, of course, result in a lighter 
crop next year which is desirable of 
itself; but it will also RESUT IN UN- 
SATISFACTORY QUALITY in the 
fruit and a poor tree condition. 

Our STUATION is as follows: 

We have a heavy crop with its at- 
tendant low prices. The packing- 
houses should accumulate an unusual- 
ly large reserve total from the sea- 
son’s extra heavy shipments. 
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The grower is receiving so little 
per box that he cannot care for his 
grove as it should be cared for. The 
packing-houses in order to insure 
fruit of the necessary quality for 
next season’s operation must assist 
the growers to the extent of neces- 
sary grove fertilizing and grove care. 
If this is not done, it is not only the 
grower who suffers next year, but 
the house itself will be short on fruit 
to ship. In addition what there is of 
it wil be of poor quality and appear- 
ance. 


We can reasonably expect a much 
shorter crop next year than this year. 
Undoubtedly prices will be higher. 
We still have some opportunity of in- 
fluencing the quantity of fruit that 
the grove may bear next year. Now 
is the time to start figuring what to 
do and not after spring growth starts. 

There is no use in claiming that 
our immediate prospects are any too 
bright, but on the other hand it cer- 
tainly has some very favorable as- 
pects for the grower who figures 
ahead. 


Paper Mulch Still in Use 


J. H. McHatton of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture gives in 
some interesting news on paper 
mulch from Oklahoma where the 
rainfall is not heavy. When used on 
pecans the mulch paper was placed 
around it covering an area of approx- 
imately thirty-six square feet. This 
was held in place by pegs and stones, 
care being taken not to disturb the 
same by cultivation. The results ob- 
tained on the young trees were ex- 
cellent. 
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CITRUS NURSERY NEWS 


We have for sale 200,000 Orange and Grapefruit 
trees of staple varieties on sour orange roots. 
Caliper 144 to 3% inches. 
be sold. Write to us for prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida. 


Fine stock. Must 
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By The Impressionist 
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The statement issued by the Clear- 
ing House which appeared in a num- 
ber of Florida newspapers on Sunday, 
December 28, appealed to us as 
timely and proper. It gave the auc- 
tion averages in a number of the 
principal markets on both Florida 
and California oranges, showing con- 
clusively that following the turn in 
the tide of early fruit, Florida orang- 
es were commanding in all these mar- 
kets a premium over the Pacific 
Coast products. Facts are good 
things, when you have them on 
straight. 





It was timely because it was just 
about time for some I. J. (Spanish 
for Inspired Jackass) to break into 
print in Florida newspapers with 
some gratis contribution toward 
“solving Florida’s citrus marketing 
problem” delivered before a Kiwan- 
is or Rotary club somewhere, the 
golden text of which was due to be 
the higher prices commanded by 
California oranges, with freely given 
suggestions as to how Florida should 
go and do likewise. 





That is the invariable golden text 
of such outbursts. Sometimes the 
I. J. is right about California oranges 
selling at higher prices, but general- 
ly, since most such speeches are mid- 
winter contributions to our Florida 
uplift movement, the I. J. is dead 
wrong, as a moment’s reference to 
the auction market reports would 
shows anyone. I, J.s and unthinking 
audiences are seldom seriously ham- 
pered by facts however. 


We'll bet our Columbian half-dol- 
lar the appearance of that Clearing 
House statement at the time it did 
caused a number of budding orations 
to find their way into waste baskets. 

We hope also it may cause some 
who have always been so willing to 
explain why California oranges sell 
at higher prices than Florida oranges 
to pause and seek for some explana- 
tion of why Florida oranges sell at 
higher prices than California oranges: 





As seasoned Florida growers know, 
the true explanation lies in relative 
quality. At certain times of the year 


they are apt to alternate in top place. 
Some times for a whole season, or a 
whole year, market preferences may 
give the average higher price to the 
production of one section; and the 
following season or year see the rela- 
tive positions of the two products re- 
versed. Very occasionally it may be 
that some peculiar set of conditions 
influences these relative prices, but 
generally it is the public’s prefer- 
ences solely, and those preferences 
find their basis in quality. 





During the better part of Florida’s 
heavy shipping season it is generally 
true that top quality Florida oranges 
command a premium over top quality 
Californias, regardless of which may 
be on top in the general average of 
all oranges sold during the day. That 
has always been a comforting thought 
for the Florida industry. However, as 
the Clearing House statement show- 
ed, the trend of the December mar- 
kets put the Florida averages on all 
oranges sold quite considerably above 
that for all California oranges selling 
simultaneously. This, too, was de- 
spite the fact that at that season 
Florida is accustomed to sell at auc- 
tion quite a number of “tramped” or 
junk carloads of oranges, which Cali- 
fornia generally disposes of in other 
ways. 





As a matter of fact, on New Year’s 
eve this writer saw several telegrams 
from northern representatives of 
Florida shipping concerns containing 
the plaint that they could not obtain 
the prices asked for particular cars 
because California oranges were sell- 
ing freely in their smaller markets at 
prices materially less than those be- 
ing asked for the Florida shipments. 





That is cold comfort for Florida 
citrus growers. When dissatisfied 
with prices being paid for their own 
products it is no particular solace to 
know that other citrus producers are 
even less ‘well off. But a‘ knowledge 
of, and an acceptance of, the facts 
can save a lot of false notions, and 
perhaps pave the way for some really 
constructive action instead. 


Prof. Simpson told the California 
lemon growers that reserve oil sup- 


plies were inadequate for the num- 
ber of grove heaters in commission, as 
related in the December issue of the 
California Citrograph. He backed his 
statements by figures; and then along 
came Jack Frost and verified his fig- 
ures. It seems that a system of oil 
heaters is no stronger than its weak- 


est oil tank. 





Some Californians fired for four 
nights, and quit, some for eight 
nights; and more provident, thought- 
ful and energetic ones for nine nights 
before Jack Frost loosed his grip. 
That must have been a harrowing 
Holiday Week for them. We in Flori- 
da can sympathise and understand. 
For Florida in the Big Freeze of ’95 
once had a far worse experience than 
the California industry ever has been 
called upon to bear. 





At the time this is written the pos- 
sible after effects of this California 
frostbite upon market conditions are 
impossible to forecast., It should be 
pointed out, however, that this oc- 

urrence had no bearing upon the 
earlier market situation as reflected 

1 the Clearing House’s statement of 
average prices. Those figures were 
compiled before any California fruit 
possibly affected by the cold found 
its way East of the Rockies. 





Speaking of freezes reminds us 
that D. C. Gillett reported to the 
board of the Exchange recently that 
the new Tampa plant for the quick 
freezing of orange juice will be in 
operation on or about January 25. 
With his well known energy and or- 
ganizing ability we expect D. Collins 
Gillett to perform up to, or ahead of, 
the promises made; and shall look for 
great things from that Tampa plant. 


Too bad, though, that the project- 
ed Tom Huston plant at Orlando 
blew up entirely; and that the Peanut 
King will not engage in the orange 
juice business. ’Twas' ever thus. 
There is many a slip between the 
press agent’s typewriter. and the 
dividend check writer. 


Says the Orlando Reporter-Star: 
“Those citrus fruit shippers might 
have saved a lot of discussion by just 
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admitting that the way to stop green 
fruit shipments is just to stop.” 
Which is a bit of that brevity which 
goes to make up the immortal part 
of wit. 


Outstanding events of 1930, in a 
review of the year: Citrus growers of 
Florida realize highest prices in his- 
tory ... B. C. Skinner flies to New 
York ... grove values advance... 
mortgages are paid off . . . fertilizer 

nd labor cheaper and more plenti- 
ful... B. C. Skinner flies to New 
York , . . economists predict good 
business future for Florida... new 
canning plants for grapefruit plan- 
ned and built . . . heavy investments 
made in improving packing houses 
... B. C. Skinner flies to New York 

. . railroads announce reduction of 
twenty-four hours in fast freight cit- 
rus schedules for coming season .. . 
Washington conference decides steps 
for relief of Florida citrus growers 

. millions made available in loans 

- gentleman at Washington who 
three years ago urged formation of 
clearing house says clearing houses 
are no good ... first car of grapefruit 
of the season is shipped simultaneous- 
y by each of one hundred Florida 
packing houses . .. B. C. Skinner 
flies to New York . . . fifty-four can- 
ning plants open for business .. . 
great juice plants predicted ‘ 
growers realize lowest prices in his- 
tory .. . California oranges outsell 
Florida’s . . . Florida oranges out- 
sell California’s...stores in North 
give public cheap oranges for first 
time in history . .. public eats lots of 
oranges . . . growers wonder . 
Santa Claus makes annual visit, put- 
ting apples in stockings of all Flor- 
ida children... Willie Stribling flies 
to Bartow ... B. C. Skinner Com- 


Beautify Your 
Home Grounds 


Visit us at Oneco, or write 
for free advisory service. 
Over 45 years experience 
is yours for the asking 
Free catalog on request. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Oneco, Florida 
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mutes to New York from Dunedin by 
plane. 


FLORIDA HAS LARGE 
NUMBER SCIENTISTS 
IN NATIONAL LISTS 


“Florida seems to have more scien- 
tists in proportion to population than 
any other Southeastern state, accord- 
ing to the latest (1927) edition of 
American Men of Science and the 
1929 directory of members of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science,” says Dr. Rol- 
and M. Harper in a recent issue of 
The Florida Naturalist. A condensed 
review of Dr. Harper’s article fol- 
lows: 

In the American Men of Science, 
which contains the names of those 
pursuing scientific work, are listed 86 
Florida residents of which 13 are re- 
tired. Three were women, of which 
one was retired. Gainesville, princi- 
pally the University of Florida, in- 
cluding the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, accounted for 34 of his list, 
Tallahassee 9, Miami, Orlando and 
Winter park, 4 each, and Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Sanford, and Quincy, 3 each. 

The scientific interests of mem- 


Twenty-one 


bers of this group were classified as 
follows: Botanical sciences (mostly 
plant pathology) 20, chemistry (in- 
cluding pharmacy) 16, zoology (most- 
ly entomology) 15, medical science 9, 
physics or engineering 8, agriculture 
(or agronomy) 6, mathematics, ge- 
ology and psychology 2 each, and a 
few others one each. 

The membership list of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science carries the names of 145 
residents of Florida. In this list are 
32 fellows of the society, members 
of a more select circle who have been 
elected to the higher rating by their 
colleagues for having done original 
research work of outstanding merit. 

Of the 145 residents in this list, 41 
were from Gainesville, 21 from Mi- 
ami, 13 from Tallahassee, 8 from 
Tampa, 6 each from Orlando and St. 
Petersburg, and 3 each from Jackson- 
ville, Winter Park, Sanford, Sarasota, 
Daytona Beach and Pensacola. 


Farm talks are given from the 
state radio station WRUF, Gaines- 
ville, every week day from 12:15 to 
12:45, Eastern Standard Time, by 
the Florida Agricultural 
Service. 


Extension 
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FERTILIZER! 


LOOKING AHEAD 


A good complete fertilizer for Fall 
and winter will produce fruit for 


next year. 


There is a difference in fertilizers,— 
Use CHACO and see. 


CHASE & COMPANY 
Sanford, florida 
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CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY OF 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(Continued from page 11.) 


production is limited and goes pri- 
marily to supply domestic markets. 
Aside from supplying large South 
African cities, the crop from about 
200,000 trees also furnishes lemons 
to the soft-drink trade. 

Soil and Climatic Conditions 

Soil and climatic conditions in 
many sections of the Union of South 
Africa are favorable to the growing 
of citrus fruits. Although production 
is spread over a wide area, citrus 
fruits are grown principally in those 
districts where there is a summer 
rainfall. Such an area includes north- 
ern and eastern Transvaal, Natal, 
the eastern portion of the Cape, and 
a small portion of the Orange Free 
State. The ripening of the fruit dur- 
ing the winter months permits pick- 
ing and handling under favorable 
conditions. Frosts are not real prob- 
lems, though hailstorms are consid- 
ered a major problem in several re- 
gions. 

Owing to the fact that portions of 
approximately 400,000 square miles 
of land are suitable for growing cit- 
rus fruits in the Union of South Af- 
rica, there has been a tendency to 
wide distances, sometimes as much 


Fertilizer Costs 


Can Only Be Measured 


By Effect On Crops 


The cost of fertilizer per ton may mean 
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as a thousand miles, between pro- 
ducing areas. 


Orcharding Problems 

Important orcharding problems of 
the South African citrus industry 
are: (1) Bud selection, (2) fertiliza- 
tion, and (3) pest and disease con- 
trol. 

Bud selection is the principal or- 
charding problem, and there has been 
no subject which has received more 
attention from South African citrus 
growers in recent years, the elimina- 
tion of nonproductive stock having 
been extensively carried out. It is 
reported, however, that further 
efforts in this direction seem desir- 
able, particularly as affecting fruit 
intended for export. The South Afri- 
can Cooperative Citrus Exchange, in 
conjunction with various nurseries, 
has been giving the matter attention. 

The proper application of fertiliz- 
ers and irrigation have been given in- 
tensive study for several years. While 
considerable work has been done, it 
is still more or less in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Citrus Packing Houses 

Packing houses are operated in the 
Union of South Africa by individual 
citrus growers and by cooperative as- 
sociations. Those of individual grow- 
ers seldom have a daily capacity of 
over 200 boxes of fruit and do not 
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justify the installation of complete 
modern packing machinery. Small 
Australian citrus graders are in use. 
The equipment is operated by hand 
or by engine and handles up to two 
grades and nine sizes of fruit. 
Many of the central packing plants 
of the cooperative associations have a 
daily capacity of 750 boxes; in the 
northern Transvaal, there is one 
house with a capacity of 4,000 boxes 
a day. A good many of these coop- 
erative packing houses have installed 
modern American packing machinery, 
including conveyors, polishers, and 
grading tables, and follow, in gen- 
eral, the operations of representative 
United States citrus packing houses. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 


FREE MOVEMENT 
CITRUS TO ALL PARTS 
COUNTRY NOW EFFECTIVE 


Commenciny. Dec. 1, the shipment 
of citrus fruit by mail or express be- 
came a matter of sending the fruit, 
all restrictions governing its move- 
ment to various parts of the county 
having been removed. No test of the 
fruit is necessary, no permit or other 
regulation. With the exception of a 


_ sector in southern Louisiana, fruit 


may be shipped to any part of the 
country. 


ETHYLENE 


Increases profits 
Reduces losses 
Saves time 


nothing at all, but the result of having used 
the fertilizer just suited to your requirements 
means everything. 


That’s why so many of our customers are 
those who have purchased their fertilizer re- 
quirementts from us year after year. 


They know that our field experts will ad- 
vise them honestly and expertly as to the sort 
of fertilizer required to secure the best re- 
sults for their particular grove. 


They know that this company never sells 
anyone with the thought in mind that that 
single sale will conclude our relationship. With 
us the initial sale is simply the entering 
wedge to a long and pleasant relationship 
builded upon a mutual confidence and respect. 


If you don’t know us well as you should we 
will both profit measureably by becoming bet- 
ter acquainted. 


EASY TO USE INEXPENSIVE 
all these advantages 


1 Greatly reduces time required for ripening. 
2 Prevents waste from rots and fungous growths. 
3 Improves flavor. 
4 Produces better color by more complete action on the 
green pigments. 
5 Ripening and coloring go on simultaneously. 
6 Makes possible the marketing of heretofore unknown 
tropical fruits. 
7 Ripens and colors fruits and vegetables that mature 
late in the season. 
8 Is inexpensive and easily used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 
9 Can be applied equally well to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vegetables. 
10 Is neither injurious nor dangerous. Widely used. A 
proved success. 
For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 

P. 0. Box 596, Los Angeles 114 Sansome &t., San Francisco 

Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, and other principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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West Coast Fertilizer customers 
raise better fruit. 


West Coast Fertilizer Co. 


303 Zack Street Tampa, Florida 
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This is the third of 
a series of Armour 
advertisements dis- 
cussing the follow- 
ing phases of the 
citrus industry: 


and tree, therefore, deserve the 
utmost care and cultivation to 
urge them to maximum pro- 
duction and to prolong bearing 


EARING citrus groves are 
Florida’s greatest agri- 
cultural asset. They pro- 
duce a larger income than al- 


1 Importance of 
the citrus indus- 
try to Florida. 


Nursery _ stock 
and young 
groves. 


Bearing groves 
and varieties of 
fruit. 


2 
3 


Harvesting. 
Packing. 


Shipping. 


most any other single element 
within this state’s borders, 
ranking as one of its principal 
income-producing industries. 
Of the $50,000,000 or so that 
grew on Florida’s citrus trees 
last year, $25,000,000 came 
from oranges; $20,000,000 
from grapefruit; $1,500,000 
from tangerines. Limes and 
kumquats produced additional 
income. 

Citrus growing is Florida’s 
most potentially profitable en- 
terprise. An eager world is now 


years. 
Proper fertilizing is vital in 
successful grove culture. It gov- 
erns the health and productivi- 
ty of your trees. Only fertiliz- 
ers of known excellence should 
be used. Armour’s BIG CROP 
Fertilizers have proved their 
crop - making, tree - building 
qualities for many seasons. Use 
them for every grove need. 
Armour’s BIG CROP Fertiliz- 
ers add to the crop when dol- 
lars grow on trees. 





Marketing. ; a : 
” consuming its golden fruits 


and, awakening to their health- 
ful excellence, is demanding 
more and more of them. 

Grove properties promise to 
become increasingly valuable. 
Each tree is a separate factory 
producing wealth. Each grove 


Armours 


BIG CROP 


FERTILIZERS 


Our Florida warehouses are located at 
Winter Garden, Orlando, Homestead, Fort Myers, 
Frostproof, Lake Wales, Arcadia and Palmetto, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
Dept. 146, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Please send me, free, a copy of your “CIT 
RUS FERTILIZING IN FLORIDA” booklet. 


Name 
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Advertising, 
Citrus by-prod- 
ducts. 


Salute to the 
industry. 
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Fertilizer Tests Being Planned For 


The State Experiment Station is 
planning a series of nitrogen source 
fertilizer tests throughout the citrus 
producing sections of the state. 

This work is planned in coopera- 
tion with “The Department of Chem- 
istry” and the county agent. 

With the increasing interest in use 
of single sources of nitrogen and the 
application of straight materials such 
work as is outlined by R. W. Rup- 
recht the chemist of the Department 
is both timely and interesting. 

There has already been sufficient 
work carried out along this line to 
remove it from the experimental] 
basis so that now it is more a ques- 
tion of illustrating the comparative 
value of the _ different nitrogen 
sources under field work. 

The letter from Mr. Ruprecht fol- 
10WS: 

November 4, 1930. 
Dear Sir: 

During the meeting held here the 
last of September I mentioned that 
we would like to start some coopera- 
tive fertilizer experiments with cit- 
rus. At that time I briefly outlined a 
general scheme. I wish to again call 
your attention to these experiments 
“nd give you a little more definite in- 
formation in regard to the same. 

We are planning to use 7 plots 
fertilizer as follows: 

Plot 1, all nitrogen, from nitrate 
of soda. 

Plot 2, all nitrogen, from sulfate 
of ammonia. 

Plot 3, all nitrogen from Calurea. 

Plot 4, all nitrogen from Urea. 

Plot 5, all nitrogen from combina- 


Citrus Sections 


tion of 1, 2, and 4. 

Plot 6, all nitrogen from same as 
5, 4% phosphoric acid. 

Plot 7, all nitrogen same as 5, 2% 
phosphoric acid, 

All of the phosphoric acid in plots 
1 to 5 to be 8%. 

Potash in all cases to be from sul- 
fate of potash. Four percent in the 
spring, 5% in summer and 8% in 
the fall. 

Nitrogen to be 4% in the spring, 
3% in summer and 2% or 3% in 
the fall depending upon the grove. 


The amount of fertilizer per tree. 


will be the same as the grower is ap- 
plying on the balance of his grove. 

We will supply all of the nitrogen 
compounds free of charge, but will 
request the grower to pay for the 
balance of the fertilizer. We will mix 
the fertilizers without cost to the 
grower and apply it with his assist- 
ance. 


We would like to get trees 4 or 5 
years old and at least 20 trees in each 
block. The trees, of course, to be of 
the same variety. We are not par- 
ticular as to the variety so long as 





DEPENDABILITY 


of Fertilizers Follows a Basic 


Policy of SERVICE 


Tus is the original purpose of the In- 


ternational Agricultural Corporation: 


“Any new development in an old indus- 
try must, in order to be successful, do 
something different, do something better, 
supply some actual need.” 


No pressing need of greater profits; no 
distress of tight money; no emergency of 
bluest prospects changed the original course 
of this company’s policy. 


Hence, thousands of farmers in Florida, 


who used or now use Osceola and Interna- 
tional Crop Producing Fertilizers, have been 
able to make more money through these fer- 
tilizers which represented “something differ- 
ent,” “something better” and “supply some 
actual need.” 


de If in the analysis of your fertilizer prob- 


lem, you felt you needed something different 
and something better, then give us the oppor- 
tunity to explain our brands. 


you to write 
to our Research Depart- 
ment for help in meeting 
any problem of pest con- 
trol. + Our twenty-five 


years of experience are 


Fy] INIERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


ANVrACTUREer 





always at your service. 208 St. James Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 
FERTILIZERS 
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it is uniform. 

If you can line up some grower in 
your county who is willing to carry 
on the experiments with the above 
conditions I will appreciate it if you 
will let me know as soon as possible. 
I had hoped to start these experi- 
ments this fall but it now appears to 
be impossible to get things started 
before February. As soon as you have 
found a man you feel will cooperate 
with us under the conditions outlin- 
ed I wish you would let me know and 
I will endeavor to look over the grove 
and decide whether or not it is suit- 
able for our purposes. 

When the trees get 
age we, 
record of the fruit from each plot. 

I realize, of course, that the above 
experiments do not cover all of the 
questions which the grower would 
like to have answered, but it is im- 
possible for us to cover the whole 
field with one series of experiments. 
However, if you have a grower who 
would like to have some other ques- 


to the bearing 





SAN JUAN HOTEL 


Orlando’s Largest and Finest 
Reasonable Rates 
Citrus Men’s Headquarters 
At the Citrus Capital 


of course, want to get a 
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tions answered rather than the ques- 

tions outlined, it may be possible for 

us to arrange to lay out experiments 

which will meet his desires, At any 

rate let us have your ideas on the 

subject. 

Yours very truly, 
R. W. RUPRECHT, 

Chemist. 


COLD WEATHER DAMAGE 
TO CALIFORNIA CITRUS 
NOT YET DETERMINED 


The low temperatures in northern 
and central alifornia since a few days 
before Christmas probably have caus- 
ed appreciable damage to the unhar- 
vested citrus crops. While the cold 
weather continues, it is impossible to 
measure the extent of damage, says 
the Crop Reporting Board of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. The 
State and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture, through the cooperative 
crop reporting service at Sacramento, 
will carefully investigate the situa- 
tion at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. Experience has proved the im- 
possibility of preparing intelligent es- 
timates of the damage until at least 
ten days after the low temperatures 
moderate. 

The coldest weather has been ex- 
perienced in the northern and cen- 
tral California citrus areas, where 
Navel oranges predominate. It is es- 
timate that 85 per cent of the Navel 
crop in these areas had already been 
shipped. Unheated Valencia groves in 
the same areas have been seriously 
damaged. Little damage has yet been 
recorded in southern counties. 

Current unofficial reports of dam- 
age can not be confirmed or denied 
at this time, says the board, which 
has observed, however, that the early 
unofficial reports are often influenc- 
ed by panicky first impressions. Un- 
less intense and prolonged cold act- 
ually stops the tree functions, there 
is always considerable recovery of 
fruit thought to be damaged. It is 
also true that more of the groves are 
now equipped with heaters than dur- 
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ing previous freezes. Unless there is 
a positive and continued freezing con- 
dition, the damage will be very spot- 
ted in the various areas, and will be 
influenced by local factors such as air 
drainage dry climatic conditions, and 
application of irrigation water. 


Farmers who plan their 1931 farm- 
ing to make a living will find them- 
selves better off than those who farm 
to make money. 


Simple well-balanced meals will go 
a long ways toward assuring normal 
health and development of children. 
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"Black Leaf 40” is the 


“Old Reliable” recognized 
control for Aphis and Thrips. 


KILLS BY CONTACT 
AND FUMES 


“Black Leaf 40” kills not only 
by direct contact (hitting) but 
in extra measure by the nico- 
tine fumes. This “extra measure” 
of protection you cannot obtain 
from the non-violative 
insecticides. 


Ask your Experiment Station. 


Dealers Sell 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 


in several package sizes 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 


Incorporated 
weight — Low — Compact — Turns Short — Louisville, Ky. 
Handles Easily—Reduces Costs of Grove 
Mairtenance—Equipped with Traction Lugs 
or Rubber Tires 


Write for Catalog 
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Gleason-Bailey Company 
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BLUE MOLD DECAY 
BRINGS HEAVY LOSS 
ON INJURED CITRUS 


Blue mold decay is likely to pre- 
vent about three-fourths of the cit- 
rus fruits that are mechanically in- 
jured during picking, packing, and 
shipping from ever reaching the con- 
sumer, according to careful estimates 
recently explained over state radio 
station WRUF by E. F. DeBusk, 
extension citrus pathologist-entomolo- 
gist. This fungus decay has possibly 
resulted in a greater loss to the Flori- 
da citrus industry than any other 
citrus disease. 

The fungi are developed from small 
spores which are unable to penetrate 
the rind of sound, uninjured fruit. 
But when the rind is broken by clip- 
per cuts, long stem punctures, finger- 
nail scratches, and other bruises the 
fruit is likely to be a loss to someone 
and an indirect loss to the grower. 

Investigations have brought out 
the fact that less injury is caused by 
the nipper type than the scissors type 
of clippers. This is due to the fact 
that the concave side of the scissors 
may be turned to the fruit; thus 
bruising the rind or leaving a long 
sharp cut stem. Clippers should al- 
ways be kept in good repair. Pickers 
should wear gloves to prevent finger- 
nail scratches, and fruit should not 
be piled up on the field crates and 
allowed to roll off. 

Just after a rain the fruit is more 
turgid and thus more easily injured. 
Artificial coloring tends to make 
.blemishes more pronounced, and such 
blemished fruit is in great danger of 
decay. 

Few growers realize just how ex- 
pensive cheap, poor pickers are, but 
the final cost of picking must con- 
sider the percent of defects. A com- 
petent, energetic picking foreman 
should be employed, and a premium 
should be paid for quality picking. 
COMMERCIAL FIRMS 

BROADCASTING FOR CITRUS 


A number of Florida firms hoked 
up with citrus production or market- 
ing, are showing their intense inter- 
est in the welfare of the industry by 
broadcasting over radio connections 
with a view to increasing the demand 
for and consumption of citrus fruits. 

A number of marketing agencies 
have heretofore adopted this means 
of reaching the public with citrus in- 
formation, but the present season has 
witnessed the entry into the radio 
field of several of the larger commer- 
cial organizations dealing in citrus 
supplies. 

Notable among these concerns are 
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the Lyons Fertilizer Company of 
Tampa and the Florida Brogdex Dis- 
tributors of Dunedin. Each of these 
firms broadcasts a citrus program 
once each week, and that the talks 
are attracting much attention is at- 
tested by letters received from far 
distanct and widely scattered sec- 
tions, 

The citrus industry, despite recent 
and present unfavorable conditions, 
is preeminently Florida’s leading in- 
dustry and greatest asset, and it is 
most encouraging to note the present 
day tendency on the part of leading 
commercial organizations to stress 
the importance of this industry in 
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radio talks and advertising. 


Spuds Johnson says, “I used to try 
this, try that, and try the other; now 
I try what my state Experiment Sta- 
tion says try, and I save time and 
money.” 


BIG QUILT PATCH SALE 


SILK & RAYON pieces, amazing $1 


value, 2 lbs. 
Jumbo Bundle percales, beonddiathe, “50c 
prints, etc., over 150 pieces _......... al 
Booklet on Quilt Making with 
FREE each order of $1.25 or over. 
Best values on market. Two 50c lots, 75c; 
two $1 lots, $1.75; combination, one of each 
$1.25. Postage paid. Check, Cash or Money 


Order. 
JASON CO., Dept. St. Louis, Mo. 








You Can Depend On 


EKMULSO 


Either inthe old familiar liquid 
form or the newer concentrated 
jelly (EmulIso Concentrate) 
Emulso can be relied upon to ef- 
fectively and safely clean up scale 


and white fly. 


No extravagant claims were ever 
made for Emulso. All recommen- 
dations are conservative and bas- 
ed on average conditions. Under 
certain conditions, Emulso will do 
much more than is claimed for it, 
but your pest control program 
should not be based on unusual re- 


sults one or two times. 


It takes 


several seasons to prove the true 
value of any insecticide, especially 


oil sprays. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO. INC. 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co, 


e Announces 


“CITRUS 
PROFITS” 


IXTY-EIGHT years of practical experience are 

packed between the covers of this new book! 

It is called “CITRUS PROFITS”—because its pur- 
pose is to help the grower get more net income. 

Endorsed by hundreds of growers and editors, 
“CITRUS PROFITS” is acclaimed the “most prac- 
tical book on Florida citrus culture ever published.” 
It is a handbook for growers to use, work with and 
depend on. 

Full of new illustrations, this new book aids the 
grower in his every task. 

Florida growers who have used A. A. C. Field 
Service will know how useful “CITRUS PROFITS” 
can be. For A. A. C. Field Service has helped grow- 
ers increase—even double—their profits. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Arthur Keen, of Frostproof, Polk County, 
writes: “I want you to know we are very pleased with 
the service given by your Field Men in our grove. Their 
assistance and your ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer have 
helped increase our yield by 50% and the quality of our 
fruit by at least 25%.” 

That is precisely the 
kind of service back 
of “CITRUS PROF- 
ITS.” What the A. A. 
C. organization has 
learned in 68 years of 
field experience has 


MR. W. H. PICKETT (left), well known grower 


EXPERIENCE, NOT THEORY 

is what makes “Citrus Profits” an unusual book 
What are the best kinds of bud stocks for different 
citrus fruits and soils? What is the correct procedure 
in banking, fertilizing and caring for your grove dur- 
ing each of the first five years? When is it unsafe to 
use crotalaria as a cover crop? What is the best way 
to control Red Spider, Whiteflies, Armored and Un- 
armored Scales? To cure Dieback? Foot Rot? How is 
the price of your citrus determined in New 
York? 

These questions and hundreds of others 
are answered in “CITRUS PROFITS.” $3.50 is 
its price, but your nearby “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer dealer has a limited number for free 
distribution. Apply promptly. Or mail the 
coupon belowto us. The American Agricultural 


gone into this book. 0 Gainesville, Florida, and AAC Service Men Chemical Company, Lakeland, Florida. 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 


BRADLEY’S AGRICO BOWKER’S 
HH oO W TO G ET YO U Ry C re) ia 4 — alee QUALITY” Fertilizer Dealer— 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Lakeland, Florida 


acres of citrus groves at 


Please have your nearest 


AGELESS. 60 cc ccccccccccccccccccescccccccescccccccccccecccccoccs 
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REVIEW SHOWS UPWARD 
TREND IN USE OF CITRUS 
FRUITS IN WORLD 


(Continued from page 8) 
oranges, practically all of which come 
from Spain. Imports of mandarins, 
most of which are from Spain, are 
of less significance, amounting to a 
little over 100,000 boxes a year, Or- 
ange imports from Palestine, South 
Africa, and Brazil, are gradually in- 
creasing, but the supply is insignifi- 
cant compared with Spain, Brazil 
and South African fruit, coming on 
the market as it does after the Span- 
ish crop is practically off the market, 
may become of considerable impor- 
tance in a few years. So far, imports 
from the United States and Italy are 
insignificant. 

Belgium 

Somewhat over 800,000 boxes of 
oranges were imported into Belgium 
on an average in 1926 and 1927. 
Orange imports before this time 
were included with lemons. The im- 
ports of oranges and lemons aver- 
aged for the four year period, 1926- 
1929, about 1,075,000 boxes as com- 
pared with 830,000 boxes in 1913. 
Spain supplied 80 per cent of the 
orange and lemon imports during 
this period. Most of the fruit is im- 
ported from November to May. 

Switzerland 

Imports of oranges and mandarins 
into Switzerland are on the increase, 
the imports averaging in the period 
1923-1925, 402,000 boxes as compar- 
ed with 502,000 boxes in the 1926- 
1928 period. Most of the imports 
came from Spain and Italy with a 
small amount from Algeria. In 1928, 
small amounts were imported from 
the United States, South Africa, Bra- 
zil, and Syria. The imports are heav- 
iest from December till June, when 
the Spanish and Italian crops are 
moying to market. 

Scandinavian Countries 

Imports of oranges into Sweden 
have increased steadily since 1924. 
The total imports for the five year 
period 1925-1929 averaged about 
392,000 boxes, of which Spain and 
Italy together supply about 80 per 
cent. The imports from Spain and 
Italy were about equal during this 
period. Practically all the oranges 
are imported between December and 
June. The quantities imported from 
the United States are small, but be- 
coming of increasing importance. 
Imports of citrus fruits excluding 
lemons into Denmark have averaged 
280,000 boxes a year for the period 
1925-1929. No upward trend dur- 
ing this period is apparert, al- 
though. imports are well above the 
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average importation in 1912-1913, 
when about 117,000 -boxes were im- 
ported. Spain supplied about 60 per 
cent on an average for the period 
under review: and-Italy 30 per cent. 

Imports into Denmark from Spain 
have increased considerably since 
1913, while those from Italy have de- 
clined. Most of the supply comes 
in during the months from Decem- 
ber to June. Practically no imports 
are received in the other months. 
Denmark re-exports on an average 
about 13,600 boxes a year, or 5 per 
cent of the total imports. Most of 
these go to Sweden. In 1927 and 
1928 small quantities of fruit were 
being imported direct from the Unit- 
ed States. The imports of unclassified 
citrus fruits into Norway have shown 
increases in the period 1924-1928, 
the average being 400,000 boxes. 
This is about 70 per cent greater 
than the 1913 imports of 240,000 
boxes. The 1928 imports are 43 per 
cent greater than those of 1924. 
Practically all the imports enter from 
December to April. 

Other European Countries 

Imports of oranges into Finland 
for the period 1926-1928 averaged 
about 120,000 boxes a year. About 
141,000 boxes were imported in 1928 
as compared with 110,000 boxes in 
1927 and 115,000 boxes in 1926. The 
months of heaviest importation are 
January to June. Imports of oranges 
into Czechoslovakia have increased 
materially since 1922, in which year 
98,000 boxes were imported as com- 
pared with 484,000 boxes in 1928 
and 434,716 boxes in 1929. Italy sup- 
plies most of the oranges, averaging 
83 per cent during the years 1925 
to 1927. The months of heavy import 
are December to June. In addition 
to the orange imports, about 17,000 
boxes of mandarins are imported 
yearly, mainly from Italy and Spain. 

In the years 1924 and 1925, im- 
ports of oranges and mandarins into 
Poland averaged over 700,000 boxes. 
Since then, however, imports have 
been falling off averaging about 180,- 
000 boxes during the four-year per- 
iod 1926-1929. This decrease is the 
result of oranges being classed as a 
luxury importation and subject to 
license. Italy supplies 65 per cent of 
total and Spain about 21 per cent, the 
balance being mainly re-exports from 
Germany. The importing season 
runs between December and June. 
Orange imports into Austria in- 
creased from about 3,000 boxes in 
1921 to about 500,000 boxes in 1925 
and remained around that figure 
through 1927. Italy supplies about 
92 per cent, with 5 per cent coming 
from Spain. The importing period 
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coincides with the Italian orange sea- 
son, December to June. Imports of 
oranges and mandarins into Hungary 
have increased from 150,000 boxes in 
1926 to 400,000 boxes in 1928. Most 
of the imports come from Italy. 
Grapefruit 

There is an upward tendency in 
world production and trade in grape- 
fruit. The United States and Porto 
Rico together produce around 96 per 
cent of the total grapefruit output. 
For the past four years, production 
in the United States has averaged 
about 9,500,000 boxes annually al- 
though the 1929-30 crop is placed 
slightly below that figure. Only about 
43 per cent of the grapefruit plant- 
ings in continental United States are 
in bearing. In Porto Rico the produc- 
tion average is about 650,000 boxes 
a year, representing roughly 6 per 
cent of the total world crop. Prelim- 
inary 1929-30 figures indicate a crop 
in Porto Rico much larger than that 
of 1928-29, which suffered from hur- 
ricane damage. The current figure, 
however, also is slightly below aver- 
age. The bulk of the Porto Rican 
crop is marketed in the United States, 
although direct shipments to Europe 
are increasing.—Citrus Leaves. 


THE GROWERS AND 
SHIPPERS LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 5) 
routes which would insure them the 
lowest through rates. 


In closing I wish to express the 
hope that during this coming year, in 
which there may be many transporta- 
tion problems of vital interest to the 
entire state, due to present condi- 
tions, that all members of this organ- 
ization will take a greater personal 
interest in its activities. 

I also feel certain that if the 
vegetable shippers as a whole would 
take the same interest and give the 
same support as has been given by 
the citrus shippers and by some of 
the leading vegetable shippers, that 
the League would be greatly strenght- 
ened. 


TO ASSIST IN MARKETING, 
FARM MANAGEMENT WORK 


W. R. Briggs, for the past three 
years county agent for Lee and Mana- 
tee counties, has just been appointed 
to assist the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service in the new extension 
farm management and marketing 
work it has undertaken, Wilmon 
Newell, director of extension has 
just. announced. Mr. Briggs will 
make headquarters in Gainesville. 
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TRADE MARK 
MG. US PAT OE 


453 % INCREASE. 


e 
in F LORIDA growers are using 453% more Ni- 
trophoska, Calcium Nitrate and Calurea this 


- season than last. 
Florida’s Use 


Why has Florida acceptéd these fertilizers with 
such amazing readiness? 


of Here are fertilizers — practically unknown to 
Florida only a few years ago — whose popular- 


ity, whose use, is increasing at the tremendous 
NITROPHOSKA ieee 


There must be a reason — simple and obvious. 
And there is a reason — RESULTS. 


Nitrophoska (the high-analysis complete fertiliz- 

CA LC | U M er) feeds the crops from start to finish. Florida 
growers have been surprised to observe that Ni- 

trophoska is BOTH quick-acting and long-lasting 


NITRATE — oneal 


Calcium Nitrate (nitrate nitrogen combined with 
lime) is quick-acting and supplies the soluble 
lime so necessary to citrus and other crops — 

and even on soils already rich in lime. It produces 
outstanding results. 


Calurea (Calcium Nitrate combined with Urea) 
CALU REA supplies both quick-acting and long-lasting ni- 
trogen in one material. Growers marvel at the 

way it boosts a crop. 


Write today for our free booklet, “Better Crops 
at Lower Cost.” Just use the coupon below. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 


Distributor: JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY, Tampa, Fla. 


NITROPHOSKA 


Eight Grades of Concentrated Complete Fertilizer 


~ * 
qeececoccceocccccccosccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce Cal N tr te 
JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY (Distributors) ; cium 1 a 

Tampa, Florida, Dept. A. y 15% Nitrogen; 18.2% Ammonia 

Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ‘Better. Crops at Lower : 

Cost.’’ This does not obligate me in any way. CALUREA 
acres of citrus................--acres of truck crops. 34% Nitrogen; 41.3% Ammonia 


aenceccenccececccesnemersssesscsnscensecscscesensesssonssoet 


nn —— } BETTER CROPS at LOWER COST 
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PHILIPPINE CITRUS 
INDUSTRY 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. E. D. Hester, Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, states that the 
citrus industry in the Philippine Is- 
lands is not organized. Oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons, and limes are 
produced in limited quantities, it be- 
ing necessary to import fairly large 
quantities of oranges and other citrus 
fruits, the United States furnishing 
most orange and lemon imports and 
China most grapefruit (or pomelo) 
imports. 

It is estimated that the Philippines 
produce around 10,500,000 oranges 
(pieces), and 9,000,000 grapefruit 
(or pomelo), a year. Around 24,- 
500,000 mandarins (pieces) are also 
produced annually, over half in the 
Province of Batangas, the remainder 
being widely scattered. 

Every province of the Philippines 


me a ee ee ee ee 


Fruit 
Treating 
Process 
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produces oranges, no one province 
accounting for over 10 per cent of 
total production. The Province of 
Camarines Sur, Island of Luzon, pro- 
duces about 25 per cent of the an- 
nual grapefruit (or pomelo) crop, 
and the Province of Albay, Island 
of Luzon, about 10 per cent, the bal- 
ance being scattered throughout oth- 
er provinces of the Philippines. The 
production of citrus fruit in the Phil- 
ippines is from cultivated trees al- 
though there is some production of 
grapefruit (or pomelo) from wild 
trees in rural districts. Methods of 
cultivation are not as highly develop- 
ed as in the United States. 


An attempt is made to market the 
entire Philippine orange crop during 
October to late February, grapefruit 
(or pomelo) crop from late Septem- 
ber to and through November, and 
lemon crop the year round. Retail 
prices of oranges in Manila vary, the 
better-quality Philippine fruit com- 
manding 30 cents (gold) a dozen, 
also medium-quality fruit during off- 
months, while during the months of 
largest market receipts—December 
and January—it is often possible to 
buy some Philippine oranges for as 


low as 1 cent each. 
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REFRIGERATON PLANT 
NOW IN OPERATION AT 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


An $18,000 refrigeration plant has 
just been installed at the Florida Ex- 
periment Station in Gainesville, and 
is now in operation. The plant, con- 
taining six storage rooms and two 
rooms for freezing, has modern equip- 
ment, is automatically controlled, and 
is under the direction of Dr, A. F. 
Camp, horticulturist. 

The storage rooms are now run- 
ming at 28, 34, 40, 46, 52, and 59 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, respectively. Stud- 
ies on holding Satsumas and avocados 
have already begun. Round oranges, 
grapefruit, and papayas will be add- 
ed soon. Studies on the best types of 
wrappers will be started at once, and 
other projects will be added from 
time to time. 

The freezing rooms are equipped 
for zero and 15 degrees below, but 
can be carried to quick freezing tem- 
peratures. Fruit juices, pulps, and 
other products will be frozen. 


Thoroughly whitewashing and fu- 
migating the home storage plant for 
fruits or vegetables will help pre- 
vent rots this winter. 





ASK OTHER 


GROWERS 


Write for 
Free Price 


A. & G. FERTILIZERS 
have been used by hun- 
dreds of Florida grow- 
ers year in and year 
out. They KNOW that 
A. & G. is a reliable, 
proven brand — and 
take no chances with 
their biggest operating 
expenditure. There is 
an A. & G. formula to 
meet every soil require- 
ment — no fillers used; 
A. & G. is ALL FER- 
TILIZER. 


AMMO-PO 


The ideal top dressing con- 
taining 18% Ammonia and 
14% Potash—finely ground 
for easy distribution. Free 
of Borax and Chlorine. 


ATLANTIC & GULF 
FERTILIZER CO, 


C. NASH REID, President 
Jacksonville - - - Florida 


We own the _ exclusive List No. 64. 


rights for the entire Unit- 
ed States in the process of 
treating citrus fruit with 
a mixture of paraffin and 
gasoline or similar vola- 


' 
i 
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i 
i 
| 
i 
{ 
tile solvent covered by ! 
! 
| 
| 
i 
' 
i 
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' 
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McDILL 
United States Patent 
No. 1,630,129 
granted May 24, 1927. 


To packers desiring to 
treat their fruit by this 
process we are prepared 
to grant the necessary per- 
mission on suitable terms. 
Applications will be con- 
sidered in order of receipt. 


Our Research 
Department will 
gladly help you 
solve your grow- 
ing problems. 


Address all inquiries to 
BROGDEN, RICKETTS & 
HAWORTH COMPANY 

Box No.’ 338 
Winter Haven, Florida 
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SECRETARY’S ANNUAL RE- 
PORT GROWERS & SHIPPERS 
LEAGUE OF FLORIDA 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


have been held during the year. The 
industry is indebted to these men, 
who are traffic managers of our lead- 
ing shippers, for their valuable coun- 
sel, recommendations and assistance 
to the officers of the League. 


The League is extremely fortunate 
in having its Counsel, C. R. Marshall, 
located in Washington, D. C. where 
he is daily in touch with all cases that 
are docketed with the Commission 
and therefore able to inform us of 
any complaints filed, having direct or 
indirect effect on the interests of our 
members. 

Mr. Marshall has rendered us an 
invaluable service during the past 
year and in fact ever since his em- 
ployment in the Line Haul Rate Case 
in 1925. He has kept us constantly 
advised on matters of direct interest. 
Ile has represented us in many con- 
ferences which distance and time pre- 
vented your Secretary attending. 


Our members are indebted to the 
State Railroad Commission for the 
very able and competent exhibits and 
testimony of Accountant Fred Petti- 
john and his very capable assistance 
in the refrigeration case and in the 
preparation of briefs in that case. We 
are also greatly indebted to Mr. Thoe 
T. Turnbull, counsel for the State 
Railroad Commission, for his assist- 
ance in the refrigeration and other 
cases and to Rate Expert, J. H. 
Tench of the Commission, who has 
during the year given us valuable as- 
sistance by his counsel, testimony, 
and in the preparation of briefs. We 
certainly appreciate the cooperation 
of the State Railroad Commission. 
We greatly regret the recent death 
of the Chairman of the State Rail- 
road Commission, who has always 
taken such a great interest in the ag- 
riculture and horticulture of our 
State. 


We have had splendid cooperation 
throughout the year from the Orlan- 
do Chamber of Commerce and the 
Orange County Chamber. The latter 
has expressed publicly in their An- 
nual Report their appreciation of the 
work of the League for the growers 
and shippers of Orange County and 
the State at large. 

The American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers Associaiton thru its Man- 
ager, Mr. E. S. Briggs, has rendered 
us valuable assistance in counsel and 
by representing us in conferences 
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which on account of distance we 
could not attend. 

I shall not undertake to comment 
upon all of the activities of the Leag- 
ue during the past year as our mem- 
bers have been advised by Bulletin. 


JUICE PLANT ENLARGED 


Enlarged facilties and additional 
machinery at the Howey-in-the-Hills 
orange juice and grape-fruit plant 
make possible an output of 100 cars 
during the coming season. 

“We now are enabled to put out 
daily a car of canned juice,” said E. 
M. Conrad, juice manager, “and my 
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own estimate is that the season’s 
total wiltmot be less than 100 cars.” 

A new building 26 feet by 56 feet 
for sorting and storage of fruit has 
been erected and this, together with 
a new fruit washer and other im- 
provements’ represent added costs of 
about $5,000 to the original cost of 
$75,000 making a juice plant invest- 
ment of approximately $80,000. 

Extraction and canning of juice 
will begin Dec. 1 and is expected 
to extend until next June. 


The way to get better prices for 
home-grown feeds is.to feed them to 
high producing livestock. 


STAYING POWER too! 


PLENTY of quick-acting Nitrogen that gives the maxi- 
mum new flush to citrus trees, and plenty of the lasting 
kind that insures uninterrupted and vigorus growth 


PERUVIANITE gets half of its ammonia from 
Guano, most available of all organics. . . 


the other half from NitraPo. 


Peruvian 


The genuine PERUVIANITE formula can now be had 
in three different analyses . . . 9-9-9, 6-12-6, 6-12-12. 


for a FULL FLUSH 


and a BLOOM that sticks... 


3 MANY of the largest citrus developments 


{ > in Florida are using 


itraPo exclusively as 


their spring fertilizer. The big difference be- 


tween 


NitraPo and its many substitutes is, 


that where NitraPo is used, the bloom sticks .. . the fruit sticks 
... and the grove pays of to crop. The supply of NitraPo 


is none too large... order e 


ITRATE 
oO 


1401-1407 
LYNCH BUILDING 


Op 


AGENCIES 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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SIZES OF CITRUS 
FRUITS 


For business reasons the grower 
should be acquainted with the meas- 
urements of the various sizes, and 
should have an approximate idea of 
the sizes his grove has produced. 

Although the sizes of the various 
classes of citrus might be the same, 
there is a difference in the diameter 
of the fruit composing these sizes. 
According to Hume, the different 
packs are made for the different 
fruits. First, There is a pack for 
grapefruit, as follows: 


Grapefruit 


No. of 
layers 
in pack 


Diameter of 
fruit 


No. & size 


5% inches 

5 inches 

4% inches 

4% inches 

4% inches 

4% inches 

4 inches 

35 inches 

Another pack exists for sweet or- 

anges such as the Navel, Nonpareil, 

Parson Brown, Hamlin or Norris, 

Jaffa, Lue Gim Gong, Pineapple, 
Valencia, and the Ruby. 


Sweet Oranges 


No. of 
layers 
in pack 


Diameter of 
fruit 


No. & size 


inches 
inches 
3% inches 
31-16 inches 
2 15-16 inches 
2 13-16 inches 
2 11-16 inches 

226 29-16 inches 

252 27-16 inches 

Still another pack exists for Man- 
darin oranges such as the China, 
Dancy tangerine, satsuma, Temple 
and King: 


96 
112 
126 
150 
176 
200 
216 


3% 
3% 


atanctana nk & 


Mandarin Oranges 


_No. & size No. of Diameter of 
layers fruit 
in pack 
60 
76 
90 
106 
120 
144 


3% inches 
3% inches 
8 inches 
2%4 inches 
2% inches 
inches 
168 inches 
216 2% inches 
For various reasons it is often de- 
sirable for the grower to Know the 
sizes of his fruit. Sizes and-~ prices 
are .at times closely related: Those 
trading in citrus fruits find that a 
particular size is usually the favor- 
ite of the market, bringing’ a pre- 
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mium in price. 

Sizes are important for other rea- 
sons in that often the size the fruit 
grades out indicates the condition of 
the grove. A smaller fruit may indi- 
cate a need of fertilizer, or a change 
in some operation of management 
that is basically wrong. 
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If sawflies are taking the needles 
off pine trees, J. R. Watson, entomol- 
ogist at the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, suggests spraying with lead ar- 


senate or dusting with one of the 
fluosilicates. This may be impossible 
if the trees are too tall, he said. 


The 
Florida Orange 


Festival 


To Be Held In Winter Haven 


On January 27-28-29-30-31, 1931 


Will again offer a wonderful exhibition of 
oranges and grapefruit and the many al- 


lied industries .. . 


A beautiful display of color, lights and 
golden fruit, arranged with full expression 
to the various educational and commercial 


features. 


Here annually, fruit growers, packers 
and shippers; merchants, manufacturers, 
federal, state, municipal and civic interests 
combine in arranging a gorgeous spectacle 
and a mammoth celebration. 


Years 


Buildin * 


S FIE 
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FERTILIZER FROM CYANA- 
MID AND CITRUS CULLS 


Every day announcements are be- 
ing made telling of new developments 


in the citrus industry. Most of these 
however, have had reference to the 
grove, the fruit, or methods of hand- 
ling and marketing the juices. Now 
that sucessful methods of extracting 
and canning hearts and juices of the 


fruit are in practice, fruit is being 
marketed that in the past had to be 
either buried or carried away to the 
garbage pile at a financial loss. There- 
fore, we now have a market for 
practically all of our fruit—the best 
grades are shipped, while the lower 
grades are disposed of through the 
various canning plants. 

Even though we have a market 
for our low grade fruit through the 
various canning plants, it is of inter- 
est to know that 60% of our fruit is 
thrown away as canning plant refuse 
after the juice is extracted. This of 
course, amounts to quite a tonnage 
when we consider the amount of fruit 
required in canning 1,316,000 cases 
(number canned in 1929-30) of 
hearts and juice. Without doubt 
there will be an increase over this 
amount during the 1930-31 season. 

Quite a bit of work has been con- 
ducted in an effort to perfect a pro- 
cess to economically use this refuse 
(cull fruit and canning plant refuse). 
Now this process is a realization, and 
as the canning season opens, a num- 
ber of canners, it is said, will be tak- 
ing advantage of it, and in this way 
dispose of their plant’s refuse. 

The American Cyanamid Company 
originated this process, and as a re- 
sult of it a new organic nitrogenous 
fertilizer is expected to appear on the 
market soon. This new fertilizer, to 
be known as Cytro-Humus, is manu- 
factured by mixing citrus culls and 
canning plant refuse with Cyanamid 
in certain proportions and at a defi- 
nite consistency. After the Cyana- 
mid and citrus refuse are thoroughly 
mixed, the material is then composted 
and stored for fifteen days. During 
this time certain chemical reactions 
are set up, changing the Cyanamid 
Ammonia into Urea. 

The final product is an organic ni- 
trogenous material carrying approxi- 
mately 4.5% Ammonia, and also a 
percentage ef Phosphorous and Pot- 
ash. The product is very rich in hu- 
mus. It is a black, finely divided 
material said to be of good organic 
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ANY a Florida grower insured a full crop 
of high quality fruit last season by making 
liberal applications of Chilean Nitrate of Soda— 


the Natural Nitrate. 


Early this Spring your trees will need another 
ration of Chilean — the original “Soda,” to get 
them through their Spring growth period in 
good shape. The stuff that pulled the last crop 
along to a big, quality yield will put your trees 


in prime condition for Spring blossoming. 


Remember! Chilean is more than nitrogen. It 
is Nitrogen PLUS. It contains those rare ele- 
ments—iodine, boron and magnesium; each one 
a health-giving plant food. To them is due much 
of Chilean’s unequalled efficiency. Visit the Lake 
Alfred Experiment Station and see the living 
evidence of its superiority. 

NEW 100-LB. BAG: LOWEST PRICE! 
Chilean now comes in 100-lb. bags. Better condi- 
tion. Easier to handle...the bag without a back- 
ache. AND Chilean is now sold at the lowest 
price in 25 years. When you order your nitrate, 
specify “Chilean Nitrate.” Then you'll surely get 
the Natural Nitrate. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Orlando Bank ; 
& Trust Bldg. i atl Florida 
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Natura NITRATE 


will bring your crops through 
for certain 


properties. In writing for .iterature or information, please. mention. Ad. No. F-25 


J. H. Rickborn, Orlando, the com- 
pany’s State Agriculturist is conduc- am <im <m <» A» Ar A» A» An A 4m. > Ban An 
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ting tests with crops of the state. — =——— = 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- ° 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than ~ 
60 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z.” P. O. Box 1261, 
Orlando, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
— $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 


“WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


pean, 2 gene 

REPRESENTATIVE for 
Polk in Sale of Insecticides and Machines. 
Previous sales experience and knowledge 


Counties South of 


of citrus vegetable industry necessary. 
State experience, references, salary expect- 
ed, etc. to Box 1537, Orlando, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAi NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. Qne, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Good horse, single 
wagon and two sets harness. J. P. Lynch, 
Groveland, Fla. 


TUNG OIL TREES—Cluster or Single varie- 
ty. A limited number of trees will be sold 
for this winter’s planting. Reservations 
will be made now. 40c each less than 100 
trees; 30c each 100 or more. Plant & 
Chemical Research Company, Research 
Building, Polk City, Florida. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. Il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms, Box 31l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 


TUNG OIL TREES—Cluster variety. Vigor- 
ous. Forty cents each. Lots of hundred 30 
cents each. Hunt Bros., Inc., Lake Wales, 
Fla. 


~ 


ORANGE PACKERS ATTENTION: — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange coat- 
ing processes for sale; royalty or license 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Berry, 
251 West 111th Street, New York City. 
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TWO NEW LEGUMES 
POPULAR AS SUMMER 
CROPS IN ST. JOHNS 


Crotalaria and soybeans are fast 
replacing cowpeas as a cover crop and 
hay producer in St. Johns County, 
according to E. H. Vance, county 
agent. Flat lands, the hot sun, and 
heavy summey rains are not well suit- 
ed to cowpeas. 

In the spring of 1929 a number of 
potato farmers planted Crotalaria as 
a cover crop. Over 13 tons of green 
material was produced per acre and 
valued highly by the many farmers 
who visited these plots personally and 
on tours with the County Agent. 
Last spring 22,000 pounds of Crota- 
laria seed were ordered by farmers 
of the County. Of the amount only 
12,000 pounds could be secured, and 
it was planted by 62 farmers. 

On one of the farms 1,300 pounds 
of seed were saved at a cost of about 
10 cents per pound. Plans are being 
made to save seed from about 80 
acres this year. 

The farmers say that they are 
turning to Crotalaria as a cover crop 
for potatoes and other truck crops 
due to the large yield of green mater- 
ial for nitrogen and organic matter, 
the small cost of seeding an acre, and 
the dense shade which helps to eradi- 
cate bermuda and other grasses. 

Last year about four acres of Otoo- 
tan soybeans were grown for hay. As 
a result of this demonstration 12 
farmers this year have planted about 
450 acres to this crop. The quality of 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman. Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 

WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 
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European Plan, Fireproof 
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hay has been splendid, and it was 
saved without any rain injury. Ona 
farm tour of some of the plots 
weights were taken which showed an 
average yield of 1% tons of hay per 
acre. The growers are all well 
pleased, and a number of them have 
hay to sell. 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City “Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mall Advertising 
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C. D. Kime 


Consulting 
Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


300 Rooms With Baths 
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